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The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the “‘Scientific American” 
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PHONE @ 


Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in the telephone 
art. Constant experiment and observation are winning new secrets of 
chemistry, of electricity and magnetism, and of matter. Nature's 
unseen quarry is yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engineer’s most 
priceless resources. The workshop of the telephone engineer is a 
scientific laboratory. Here he studies and experiments with principles 
and laws of our physical environment and sets them to aid us in ouz 
daily lives. 

Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a scientific labo- 


xatory—a very small laboratory, to be sure, as it numbered in its 


personnel none but Bell and his assistant. As the Bell System has 
grown that laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance covered, in numbers, 
in perfection. Countless are the milestones marking progress in the 
telephone art that have come from the laboratory. 

Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 3000 em- 
ployees, more than half of whom are skilled scientists and engineers. 
Headed by a vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
and forms an indispensable department of the Bell System. 
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Special attention of our readers is 
called to the two new features be- 
ginning in this issue. The depart- 
ment of Stage and Screen under the 
able editorship of Mr. Hamilton 
-Wayne, and the department of Mo- 
tor Travel. 


As a Dramatic and Musical center 
San Francisco has long held high 
rank. Mr. Wayne, as a discrimi- 
nating and recognized critic, ably 
sets forth the values in the attrac- 
tions now offered the public. His 
estimates and criticisms of plays 
and players are penetrating and re- 
freshing. 


Travel by rail, by water and by 
motor is constantly increasing. The 
motor is constantly increasing. The 
Department of Motor Travel will be 
found most helpful to those who are 
seeking the “open spaces” or who 
wish information as to routes, at- 
tractions or hotels, resorts, and best 
in cars and equipments. 


Read about the great prize offer 
in this issue. This contest should 
bring out some stories from the 
seasoned writers. We should also 
hear from some of our newer and 
younger writers. The generous 
offer of the Daughters of Califor- 
nia Pioneers is fully appreciated by 
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PRIZE OF FIFTY DOLLARS 





Offered by the daughters of California Pioneers 
for the best short story depicting the cult- 
ural life north of the Tehachapi 
from 1870 to 1890. 


The prize-winning story to be published in Overland Monthly. 

It is the desire of the donors that this contest bring forth the work of 
young writers rather than those already established. 

It is not the intention to stress adventure or enterpise of the days suc- 
ceeding the gold rush, but to emphasize the solid foundations on which the 
cultures of the communities rested. California’s literary and artistic begin- 
nings were distinctly classic despite the newness of the surroundings. 


RULES 


The story must be from 4,000 to 6,000 words in length, and must be 
written by a bona fide resident of California. 

Stories will be judged both as to construction and technique and as to 
their presentation of the life of California within the time and place 
specified, 

Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously and bear no mark of 
identification other than the title. (The approximate number of words 
should appear on title page.) Accompanying the manuscript should be a 
sealed envelope bearing the title of the story only. Enclosed in the sealed 
envelope should be (a) stamped and addressed envelope for return of 
manuscript, and (b) a slip bearing the title of story, and name and address 
of author. 

The story must be an original work and previously unpublished, in its 
submitted form or otherwise. The winning story becomes the property of 
Overland Monthly without fyrther compensation. 

The judges will give “honorable mention” to the next best story ac- 
cording to the judges’ decision. The contest is open to subscribers and non- 
subscribers alike. 

Manuscripts submitted in this contest must reach Overland Monthly 
not later than January, 1926. Address all manuscripts (only one may be 
submitted by each contestant) toSHORT STORY CONTEST EDITOR, 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 
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The Comeback-A Tale of the Philippines 


ICTOR WARD was intensely 

blue. For more than two 

hours he had _ been lying 
stretched out in his long, bamboo 
sillon, a glass at his elbow, a bot- 
tle of Sunnybrook within reach, try- 
ing to forget, by the double aid of 
the whisky and of the lizards play- 
ing around on the ceiling above his 
head. 


Slowly the liquor in the bottle 
had diminished. The _ lizards, 
though, seemed to have increased 
in number. Strangely enough too, 
that number was constantly vary- 
ing. Now he counted six—then 
eight—then five. Where did those 
fellows go, anyhow? There were 
no holes anywhere; the ceiling was 
a plain, flat, unpainted surface of 
some loosely woven material. Fun- 
ny about the little devils! 


Now the cute little rascals were 
dancing, performing all kinds of in- 
tricate manoeuvres. He had never 
seen them do that before, although 
he had spent many of his long, un- 
ocupied evenings watching them. 
They were always a fascinating 
sight. What was the matter with 
them now? 


The bottom of the bottle could 
be seen now through the rich dark- 
amber fluid. Funny how life 
changed so quickly for a fellow! 
Yesterday his walk along the beach, 
beneath the splendor of the most 
magnificent sunset he had ever 
seen, even in that land of gorgeous 
sunsets, had been most exhilarat- 
ing. It ‘had seemed to him then 
that never in his twenty years had 
life been so sweet, so absolutely 
perfect. And now tonight! Hadn’t 
he read somewhere how quickly a 
smile of God could change the 
world? Well! God seemed to have 
forgotten to smile. What about the 
fown of a girl? Could it also 
change the world? It seemed so. 
Just as quickly too! 

With what joy he had worked 
during the past six months, ever 


By Georce St. CLair 


since that first morning when he 
had walked into the gloomy, prison- 
like schoolroom, with its. thick, 
whitewashed stone walls and low 
ceiling unrelieved by the least 
decoration. Into this almost mon- 
astic room he had come, a new kind 
of missionary, a pioneer of educa- 
tion. Enthusiastic, inspired by the 
highest ideals, he had thrown him- 
self unreservedly into his new work. 
True, it had taxed his utmost pa- 
tience. The queerly dressed but 
good-humored little brown pupils 
had seemed to find it almost im- 
possible to twist their tongues 
around the strange English words. 





The “old days” in the Philippines have 
gone, never to return. There are, however, 
many problems yet to be solved—social, eco- 
nomic, industrial. There are racial differ- 
ences and climatic conditions that make 
necessary radical adjustments before we can 
realize the most from our interchange and 
trade relations with the far East. This story 
by George St. Clair shows, not merely liter- 
ary strength and attractive presentation, but 
as well a knowledge of temperaments and 
conditions such as go to make a true and 
colorful background. 





Their progress had been exasperat- 
ingly slow. But he had liked his 
task. Day after long day he had 
toiled and had just been beginning 
to see some slow results. Then had 
come that bolt from the blue. It 
had simply torn his world to 
pieces. 

It was a girl of course! Did any- 
thing else ever cause a fellow real 
trouble? What could be the matter 
with her? For hours, ever since the 
arrival of the noon boat with States 
mail, he had been asking himself 
this question. Six months of 
heaven. Then this! 

Why, it was the remembrance of 
her that had kept his courage high 
during those long months of petty 
annoyances, of slow adjustment to 
an alien environment, of constant 


disappointments. Her letters had 
been his comfort, his delight, his 
inspiration. How they had talked 
and written and dreamed of the 
time when his salary would be large 
enough to warrant her coming out 
to join him! Well! he would never 
see her now. Damn women, any- 
way! : 

What could have made her write 
that letter? The whisky was all 
gone now; the lizards were cavort- 
ing about more wildly than ever. 
His head felt strange too, but those 
words still flamed before his eyes, as 
though written in letters of fire. 
Were all women as inhuman as this 
girl? Was it possible that a woman 
who had been writing daily for six 
months such ardent, passionate let- 
ters could put on paper those cold 
lines: “I have made a _ mistake. 
Kindly return my letters.” Not a 
word of explanation either! No! 
surely God didn’t make women as 
cruel as that. But he had read them. 
Well! the devil take her! He could 
get along without her. He’d have 
no more to do with women. Did 
they think men’s hearts but toys 
for them to break? 

A soft Malay voice sounded be- 
hind him. It was his house boy. 

“Senor, tiene mujer abajo.” 

Mujer, eh! What was the fellow 
saying? 

“Si, senor, mucha buena senor- 
ita. Ella quiere subir.” 

Senorita! What the devil did he 
want with these Filipina senoritas? 
Yet, why not? He had kept him- 
self free from all entanglements with 
women, because of the girl back in 
the States. He had ‘not found it 
possible to touch these others. It 
would have been an infidelity to 
her. But now! After all, they were 
attractive. Why not let her come 
up? He could practice his Spanish 
on her too and then she might help 
him to forget. Why not? 

“Bueno, hombre!” he told 
servant. “Que saba!” 

A few moments later came the 


his 
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pit-pat of slippered feet, and the 
swish of heavily starched skirts; 
the scent of perfumed coconut oil 
filled the room—and Victor Ward 
had begun to forget. 


AD Virgil lived in the languid 
tropics, instead of under the 
languishing skies of Bella Italia, he 
would undoubtedly have changed 
his “easy is the descent to Aver- 
nus,” to most easy, etc. There is 
something in the soft, embracing 
air, in the primitively frank condi- 
tions under which the people live, 
and in the absence of the restraints 
and conventions that hedge a young 
man about in the colder regions, 
which makes it peculiarly easy to 
tread the primrose path of dalliance. 
Insensibly the moral fibre is re- 
laxed, moral standards are lowered. 
It must be parenthetically stated 
here that these reflections are true 
only of the Philippines of twenty 
years ago. The people of today, as 
they have adopted Western ideas 
and ideals, have become more con- 
ventional; consequently, one must 
believe, more moral. 

Victor Ward had felt these re- 
laxing influences tugging at him for 
some time, but, up to this point, he 
had heroically resisted them. His 
work, together with his _ long, 
healthy walks by green rice fields, 
through waving coconut groves, or 
along the sandy beach of the sunlit 
sea, had kept him physically tired; 
while his memories of Her or the 
reading of Her letters had enabled 
him to pass his long evenings agree- 
ably. Then too there had been the 
lizards! 

But everything was changed now. 
Since She had betrayed him, what 
was there left to care for? All that 
remained was to drown the sweet 
memories which had become tor- 
turing fiends. Victor took the road 
which scorned lovers so _ often 
choose and plunged into the life 
around him. 

Now the diversions, or better, dis- 
sipations, offered by this little sea- 
port were few, and, most of them, 
brutally primitive. An occasional 
dance at the house of some friendly 
Filipino, at which the red wine 
flowed freely; where too, gambling 
on a large scale was frequently in- 
dulged in; poker or monte at the 
Club; and lastly, women. Victor 
omitted none of these opportuni- 
ties for forgetfulness! 

His name soon became a syn- 
onym in the country roundabout for 
wild gayety. No social affair, 
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whether a marriage, a christening, a 
birthday, or a funeral, was com- 
plete without him. When his ap- 
proach was announced at some vil- 
lage reunion, the band would begin 
on “There'll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight.” One is unable 
to narrate in detail his exploits at 
these gatherings. Suffice it to say 
that they furnished themes for 
much gossip and_ considerable 
amusement. 

It is a well established law of 
psychology that, for whatever 
reason one may have begun to do 
a thing, the constant doing of it 
gradually hardens into a habit. It 
is equally true that whatever we do 
assiduously in the moral and 
esthetic world comes in time to be 
pleasant to us. It is thus our vices 
fatten on us, our virtues become 
virtues. 

These platitudes are well illus- 
strated in the case of Victor Ward. 
His daily work, formerly his chief 
interest, had become a grind and a 
bore. He still did it, it is true, but 
with marked distaste. He hated the 
schoolroom, but, since attendance 
had become somewhat of a habit 
with him, he went. Then too he 
had not yet reached that state of de- 
gradation, not unfortunately, un- 
common among a certain class of 
Americans in the tropics, in which 
he was willing to quit working en- 
tirely and sink to the level of the 
beachcomber. 

The sensual pleasures which he 
had once avoided had now become 
a necessity. Without his social 
orgies, his gambling sprees, and his 
affairs with women—in which re- 
spect he had sunk to lower and 
lower strata of society—Victor felt 
that he could not live. Vice was 
fast permeating his whole nature, 
corroding his very soul. 

His reputable friends had almost 
entirely forsaken him, most of. the 
decent people of the town spoke to 
him only when forced to do so. 
Traveling Americans, who had 
formerly put up at his house when 
they came to town, now found 
other quarters. He was, in fact, 
rapidly becoming that most 
wretched and undesirable of men, 
an American who has forgotten, in 
a foreign land, that he is an Ameri- 
can. So passed six months! 

Then Mariquita came! 


NE of the few of the better 
class Filipinos who still stood 
by Victor was a certain Carlos 
Domingo, a man of means and taste, 
who spent considerable time at the 
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Club playing cards. A few days 
after the arrival of Mariquita, he 
came into the Club and found Vie. 
tor at his usual monte game. 

“See here, amigo! Come up to 
the house!” he said to Victor. “My 
sister has just returned from Manila 
and has brought one of her colegio 
friends with her. I want you to 
meet her, and then we can have 
some music and sing a while. What 
do you say?” 

Victor assented rather listlessly, 
Not that his monte game was hold. 
ing his attention, but he had lost 
that energy which had driven him 
during the first wild months of his 
plunge into life. He rather pre. 
ferred now such an evening as was 
boring him. At least it assured him 
the privilege of reeling homeward 
towards midnight. But he really 
liked Carlos, nor did he wish to run 
the risk of offending him by refus. 
ing his invitation. So they started 
off together. 

As they neared the house, the 
strains of an aria from La Forza 
del Destina floated out upon the 
scented tropic.night. The voice was 
sweet and cultivated but not at all 
a powerful one. 

“That is Mariquita, our visitor,” 
Carlos said. “Come, let’s go up.” 

It is worth recording here that 
among the innocent recreations of 
his early life in the town, music had 
been to Victor the most enjoyable 
and of them all, it alone still re- 
tained the power to hold him, and 
at times even to lift him out of his 
baser self. The knowledge, there- 
fore, that Mariquita loved good 
music interested him in her at once. 
Even before entering the house, he 
felt attracted towards her. 

In the great sala above they found 
Carlos’ mother, a stately and rather 
haughty middle-aged lady, his sis- 
ter Anita, a plump and vivacious 
girl, and—Mariquita! 

How can I describe the charm 
that was Mariquita? Though | 
possessed all the “pens that poets 
ever held” I could not picture truly 
her lissome slenderness, her tender 
grace, the sweet soul that shone 
through her brilliant black eyes. 
Only one who has known well a 
Filipina girl of good family and 
gentle breeding can realize the 
peculiar charm she possesses. If, 
as in the case of Mariquita, a soft, 
flower-like beauty is added to these 
natural attractions, the combination 
is irresistible. It-so proved to Vic- 
tor Ward. 

It seemed to him that never had 
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an evening passed so quickly and 
leasantly. For him Mariquita was 
the sole interest. Whatever she did 
appeared to him to be well done. 
When she sang, her sweet and sym- 
pathetic voice enchanted him; when 
she accompanied him as he played 
on the violin, she was instinctively 
ready to catch and accord with his 
changes of mood; if she talked, 
which was not very often, her soft, 
low, and gentle voice thrilled him; 
while her conversation held a per- 
sonal and peculiar flavor and pos- 
sessed a common-sense, altogether 
unusual with the Filipina girls he 
had previously known. 

Victor went home late that 
evening, his soul filled with divine 
music and with memories of Mari- 
quita, who seemed to him the very 
embodiment of that music. 

Thus began the third phase of 
Victor Ward’s life in the tropics. 


S THE months had passed 

after he had received that 
crushing letter from the girl in the 
States, her image, which he had 
thought indelibly engraved on his 
heart, had faded little by little, so, 
when Mariquita came into his life, 
that heart was swept clean and 
empty, waiting for a new occupant. 
It is possible, if she had not come, 
that another maiden would have 
walked into the vacant chamber. 
Possible! Nay, very probable! 
Youth will not permit Love to stay 
away long. Still, Mariquita was far 
superior to the other girls of the 
town; hence a double reason for 
Victor’s capitulation, or infatuation, 
as one cares to look at it. 

For life to him now held only 
one object of interest—Mariquita. 
W. «ing or sleeping—But why go 
on jn this strain? Victor was in 
lov.:! 

his school work was neglected 
even more than formerly. No pos- 
sible opportunity to see her was 
lost. Even his dissipations suffered 
somewhat, since they tended to take 
up time which he wished to de- 
vote to her personally or else to 
rapt meditations upon her charms. 
Not that he absorbed less whisky 
or gin! These had become strong 
habits; besides, they heightened his 
dreams of her. 

As for Mariquita, there was 
nothing in her attitude towards Vic- 
tor to indicate that she shared his 
feelings. True she played tennis, 
pool, and billiards with him, danced 
with him at the Bailes, and was al- 
Ways ready to accompany him on 


the piano. But then she did these 
things with the other young men, 
too. And, gentle and sweet as she 
always was, she managed never to 
be alone with him. Even Victor 
himself, blinded as he was by his 
love and his self-esteem, began to 
notice her attitude. He made up his 
mind to find out the reason for jt. 

The sala in Carlos’ house was a 
very long room. At one end stood 
the piano; at the other, various 
small tables, generally used for card 
games. 

One evening it happened that, 
while Victor and Mariquita were at 
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SPILLED WINE 


He spilled his youth as purple wine! 
A joyous child of Pan, 

He went his way to sound of flutes 
Thru groves where wood nymphs ran, 


And drunk with life and youth, he 
swayed, 


A reed to all strange music played! 


And now, an ancient Pan, he sits, 
Beside the tavern fire 

His golden youth a vanished bloom, 
And dead his mad desire 

To taste the fruit of every tree, 
And laugh and sing in ecstasy! 


A flagon holding purple wine 
Lies shattered on the hearth 
And as it drips, with blackish stain, 
His eyes hold bitter mirth, 
He sees his ardent youth once more 
Spilled like wine upon the floor! 
Eleanor Allen. 
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the piano, and the others were sit- 
ting around in the big room, laugh- 
ing and talking, some visitors, not 
of the younger set, were announced. 
After the usual greetings and com- 
pliments, someone proposed a game 
of Siete y Media, the Filipino varia- 
tion of our Black Jack. Mariquita, 
not wishing to play, remained at the 
piano. Victor electing to stay with 
her, the others sat down to their 
game, Carlos suggesting that the 
couple go on with their music. 

It was an opportunity for which 
Victor had been waiting. Under the 
pretence of searching for some 
music, Mariquita in the meantime 
letting her fingers wander idly over 
the keys, he began his attack. 

“Mariquita, have I done anything 
to offend you?” 

“What do you mean, Senor Vic- 
tor? Why do you ask that?” 

“Why, you seem to avoid me. Try 
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as I may, I am unable to get you 
by yourself. I thought that we were 
friends.” 

All Filipino girls are frank in 
saying what they think, sometimes 
excessively so. Mariquita, while 
not unlike her sisters in this re- 
spect, was of an unusually sym- 
pathetic and kindly nature, so she 
did not reply at once. But suddenly 
as if she had come to a decision, 
she answered him. 


“It is true, Senor Victor,” she re- 
plied, “I have managed so as not to 
be alone with you. But it is not 
that 1 am angry with you. It is that 
I am not very anxious to know you 
any better.” 


Victor recoiled, stung to the 
quick. After all, he was an Ameri- 
can, older, better educated, more 
experienced than this chit of a girl, 
who had the nerve to tell him to his 
face that she did not wish to culti- 
vate his acquaintance. An angry 
flush spread over his face, and he 
commenced to stammer some unin- 
telligible reply. Mariquita, with- 
out heeding him, calmly continued 
in her precise but quaint convent 
English. 

“It is this way, Senor Victor. 
Many things have I heard about 
you in the past month, things that 
do not cause me to like you very 
much. So I ‘ 

“They-they are lies, Mariquita,” 
Victor stammered. “What can you 
have heard about me? It’s-it’s these 
people here that don’t like me. I 
have enemies and naturally j 

Mariquita calmly interrupted 
him. “No, it is not that,” she said. 
“How should I repeat to you what 
has been told to me? It is of a dis- 
gracefulness to make me _ blush! 
You too, Senor, you too should 
blush for the things you have been 
doing here. You a teacher! No! A 
friend of mine must have cleaner 
hands and heart!” 

“But I have done only what your 
Filipino friends do, Mariquita. You 
don’t treat them in this way.” 

“You know that what you say is 
only partly true,” Mariquita an- 
swered him. “I do not approve of 
them either. But their customs are 
different from yours. You have not 
been educated as they have been. 
So for them is some excuse. But 
not for you, Senor Victor! You are 
the maestro here. It is you that 
should be making an example to the 
rest of us. How can your pupils 
respect you? No, no. It is not pos- 
sible that we can be friends.” 
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“But see here, Mariquita,” Victor 
said, looking reproachfully and at 
the same time appealingly at her, 
“you are too hard on me. You don't 
know all the circumstances. And 
then these other girls here. They 
don’t feel as you do.” 


“That, Senor Victor, is the affair 
of them. For me, I speak only for 
myself.” 

“But, Mariquita, suppose I give 
up all these things you don’t like? 
What then? I want your esteem 
and—friendship, and I’d do any- 
thing to gain it. Suppose I reform 
Mariquita?” 


“I do not have very much faith 
in promises ” 


Victor made one last attempt. 
“Mariquita, I swear a 


“Do not make oaths, Senor Vic- 
tor! Shall we not continue our 
music? Those others may begin to 
think we are quarreling.” With a 
musical laugh, she picked up the 
latest new American two step, not 
more than six months old, and just 
sent from Manila. Victor’s first 
effort had thus ended in failure, but 
it was destined to bear its fruits. 


VERY one knows that the 

descent of a hill is easier than 
the ascent. It is also more danger- 
ous. Hill climbers tell us tdo that 
to re-ascend a hill which has just 
been descended involves a great deal 
more severe. and arduous labor, 
while at the same time requiring 
vastly more resolution and forti- 
tude. 


So we may be certain that Victor 
Ward’s climb back to decency and 
self-respect was a slow and difficult 
process, featured by many slips and 
bruises. But as it had been a 
woman who first started him down 
into the depths, so it was a woman 
who drew him back up to the stars. 
A sign of weakness—is it not?— 
that a man should be morally de- 
pendent on a woman. But we claim 
for Victor no special strength of 
character or heroism of soul. His 
weakness is but too apparent to the 
most casual reader. 


Laboriously then, Victor strug- 
gled upward to what he fancied was 
to be his reward—the esteem, and 
even the love, of Mariquita. Yes, he 
pictured that in his mind. Again 
he became interested in his work. 
Other women now lost their charms 
for him; at least, Mariquita’s image 
drove them out of his mind for a 
while. Even his cherished bottle 
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was resorted to less and less fre- 
quently, though this was one vice, 
or comfort, as he looked at it, which 
he never quite dispensed with. 


And what was her attitude to- 
wards him during these days of 
strenuous reform? Naturally, no 
woman ever really dislikes admira- 
tion; nor is she averse to recogniz- 
ing that a man is trying to make 
himself a better man for her sake. 
Thus we find her gradually becom- 
ing more cordial towards him, more 
friendly in her attitude. 


But Victor wanted more than this 
from her. His passion had grown 
by the very lack of anything definite 
upon which to feed it. To possess 
her had now become his dearest 
desire; yet he rarely had so much as 
an opportunity to touch her hand. 
Lovers, under the strict chaperon- 
age which then obtained in the 
Philippines, had extremely few 
chances of seeing each other alone. 
Much less then was it to be ex- 
pected in such a one-sided affair as 
that of Victor and Mariquita. That 
she must, however, have known 
something of his real feelings to- 
wards her, is evident, for, besides 
her own feminine intuition, her 
friends frequently rallied her about 
him. 

Things went along thus, to Vic- 
tor’s great discontent, until Carni- 
val time. Now this is one occasion 
on which the usually rather sober 
and serious Filipino assumes a cloak 
of gayety and even hilarity; one 
season when the restraints of chap- 
eronage are genially relaxed, and 
youths and maidens manage to fore- 
gather in the old sweet way. 


The climax and fitting end of the 
Carnival gayeties is always the 
masked ball. As_ several other 
Manila girls were visitors in the 
town, it was decided to show them 
that a provincial pueblo was not so 
far behind the metropolis in life and 
fun. 

As a member of the committee on 
arrangements, Victor's services 
were in constant demand, so that 
he saw little of Mariquita during 
this strenuous week. But he had 
learned from Carlos, who favored 
his affair, the costume which she 
was to wear that night, and he had 
resolved to himself to come to an 
understanding with her before the 
ball was over. 

The party was well along towards 
its brilliant and joyous close before 
his chance came. He had danced 
several times with Mariquita during 
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the evening, but he had pretended 
not to recognize her under the dis- 
guise of her domino and mask. But, 
keeping a watchful eye on her, he 
observed her, just before the hour 
of unmasking, slip out towards the 
garden. Without delay he followed 
her. 

If Victor had needed any incen- 
tive to his passion, this scented 
tropic night, flooded with such 
moonlight as one sees only in those 
regions, would have supplied it. 
But there was incentive enough for 
him in the graceful figure, seated in 
a pensive mood on a stone bench 
below a slender palm tree. 

Hearing footsteps, Mariquita rose 
and made a movement as if to re- 
enter the house. But Victor was 
quick to place himself between her 
and the door. “Please don’t go yet, 
Mariquita! I ig 

“You know me then, Senor Vic- 
tor! How did you recognize me? 
You did not say anything while we 
were dancing Ai 

Impatiently he interrupted her. 
“Never mind about that now, Mari- 
quita, I have something more im- 
portant to talk about. I e 

“But they will be missing me.” 
Again she started to leave. Victor 
caught her hand. “Mariquita, I 
want only a moment. I have been 
waiting for this opportunity.” 

As she made no further move to 
go, Victor continued. “Mariquita, 
do you remember our conversation 
that night in the sala? Do you feel 
any differently towards me now? 
You know what I have done for 
your sake. Can you not . 

“For my sake!” Mariquita re- 
peated. “No, I do not recognize 
that, Senor Victor. I know that you 
have changed your ways, but it is 
that your sense of decency 
and “ 

“Decency!” Victor laughed scorn- 
fully. “Decency! What do I care 
about that? It was your sweetness, 
your beauty, your a 

“IT cannot listen any longer, 
Senor. It is not becoming in me. I 
must go in.” She took a step to- 
wards the door, but Victor placed 
himself in front of her. 

“No, Mariquita, I beg of you to 
wait. You must listen to me. You 
know it was for you. You are not 
blind. You know I love you. I want 
you to marry me.” He tried to take 
her hand, but she drew it away. 

“IT am sorry, my friend,” she re- 
plied sadly, but I do not love you. 


(Continued on Page 251) 
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S CHRISTMAS approached 
A®* Perry Township, the usual 

round of gaiety was set in 
motion. The larger farm-houses 
threw open their doors to the com- 
munity, and square dances, polkas 
and waltzes went on into the small 
hours of the night. Sleighs loaded 
down with restless girls and young 
blades from distant environs ar- 
rived on the specified night from 
all quarters, some journeying the 
magnificent ‘distance of fifteen 
miles. 

Sampson George’s place was the 
most ornate and adequate of all the 
Perry Township establishments. It 
possessed an almost manorial gran- 
deur. Fashioned with an elaborate 
French roof punctured by round 
loophole windows; loaded at eaves 
and cornice with a phantasmagoria 
of ginger bread “mill work”; en- 
dowed with broad “piazzas” and a 
square cupola; set well back in a 
plantation of pine, hemlock, spruce, 
mulberry, maple, cottonwood and 
willow, all ranged geometrically in 
staid rows; this house was the 
pride of the region. 

The interior of the dwelling was 
finished in the same luxurious ele- 
gance of ornate window cases, me- 
dallion wall paper, and red plush 
parlor furniture. A riot of color 
fascinated the visitor, who thought 
he was pleased; indeed mid-Vic- 
torian splendor at its height found 
expression in that house. 

Sampson George was a rich 
man. Sensational plunges in land 
speculation, and hard labor for a 
period of twenty years while he ac- 
cumulated his first few thousands, 
had left George, hale and hearty at 
sixty; and, since he was a direct 
importation from the south of Eng- 
land, being descended from an ob- 
scure, though ancient, land-holding 
family, he was rather inclined to 
play the part of a lord in those 
parts. His devout discipleship of 
Tom Paine, whose “Rights of Man” 
he considered the ultimate teaching, 
had so democratized him _intel- 
lectually that whatever airs of pro- 
prietorship his hereditary tenden- 
cies produced were more than off- 
set by a heart-whole generosity and 
cordiality toward all the world. 

There was a ball room on the 
third floor just under the French 
roof. Though not of magnificent 
proportions, it was infinitely better 
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A House Divided 


CHAPTER XII. 


By RicHarp WarNER Borst 


than the kitchens usually available. 
Here, at least twice a year, the 
youth of Perry Township gathered 
for a night of dancing. At Christ- 
mas time, Sampson usually exerted 
himself to the utmost. He had this 
year engaged an orchestra from 
Dubuque, a group of solemn Ger- 
mans, rosy cheeked, obsequious 
and smelling strongly of beer and 
tobacco. Sampson did not smoke 
or drink himself, though he stuck 
to his “Rights of Man” when it 
came to others in matters of this 
sort. 

He moved about the house com- 
placently while yet only a few 
arrivals had made an appearance. 
He joked the shy girls who sat, 
somewhat awed, in the parlor and 
who took pains to keep out from 
under the mistletoe hanging from 
an intricate “grill” in an archway. 
He led the way upstairs, where the 
Germans, with many “Achs” and 
“Gotts,” inspected the remarkable 
ball room with its round loop-hole 
windows and began setting up their 
music racks and tentatively tuning 
their instruments with the aid of 
the small ebony piano that awaited 
them on the dais. 

Out at the barns the company of 
young men increased rapidly, as 
one after another of the swains, de- 
positing his lady ceremoniously at 
the steps of the porte cochere, drove 
on to put away his team. There 
was the continual stamping of iron- 
shod hoofs on the hollow-sounding 
boarding of the spare stalls. Lan- 
terns flickered hither and thither in 
the gloom of the hay-loft, while the 
hired man put down timothy for the 
nickering teams. Harness clanked 
and rattled. There was the odor of 
leather and sweating horseflesh. 


MONG the early arrivals were 
Madge and Adam. Leaving 
his wife at the house, Adam 
hastened toward the barns, and 
drove boisterously and recklessly 
into a circle of lanterns before the 
yawning door of the stable. 
“Evenin’, gents,” he vociferated. 
“Howdy, Adam,” spoke up sev- 
eral. A _ single drawling voice, 
easily recognized as Al Burr’s, dis- 
engaged itself from the medley of 
salutations: “What’s an old mar- 
ried man like you doin’ round 


here?” There followed a mighty 
laughter and a slapping of thighs. 
The husband of Madge flushed. 
These raw lads simply would not 
take his marriage seriously. He 
was vaguely aware of something 
ulterior, sinister, in this unre- 
strained levity. His mood changed 
instantly. He made no reply but 
got down from the sleigh and be- 
gan unhitching his team. Al Burr 
opened his mouth to say more. He 
felt a touch at his elbow. Gene 
Palmer, a queer look in his eye,—a 
hidden, steady spark far back in it, 
—was gazing at him fixedly. 

“Better not, Al,” said Gene. 

Adam’s mood did not improve 
when at last the men appeared in 
the ball room. His surly expression 
seemed to cast a spell over his com- 
panions who now stood shuffling 
uneasily in the corner nearest the 
entrance. Even when the orchestra 
struck up the first number, no one 
dared open the dancing. A painful 
shyness, to be more than offset by 
wild hilarity during the later part 
of the evening, constrained these 
youths so eager for play. 





They wore the ready-made splen- 
dor of the period, ill-fitting pepper 
and salt sack-suits; made-up cra- 
vats encircling excruciatingly high 
collars, “city laundered” at Du- 
buque so that they shone like por- 
celain; shoes of the toothpick style 
that pinched their feet and squeaked 
portentously. 

Ranged along the sides of the 
room, the expectant though out- 
wardly indifferent girls, arrayed in 
gay gowns having gigantic leg-o- 
mutton sleeves, and with their hair 
erected in “bangs” just above their 
foreheads, awaited developments. 
A painful silence was growing into 
an agony, when a small trap-door 
in the center of the ceiling was 
slowly thrust to one side and there 
appeared to view, first, the attenu- 
ated patent-leather shoes, then the 
nether limbs, and finally the entire 
the amiable Al Burr. Relinquish- 
ing his hold on the edge of the man- 
hole, he dropped easily to the floor, 
and thus stood, smoothing his care- 


fully roached hair. At last he 
stooped to dust his trousers. 
Boisterous laughter convulsed 


the company. It subsided when Al 


held up his hand. 


“Ladies and gents,” he an- 
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nounced soberly, with so many 
jammed into the doorway, it was 
necessary for me to make my en- 
trance through the cupala.” 

“D--- fool,” muttered Adam 
from the rear. 

“Now what'll it be?” Al con- 
tinued. Then, without waiting for 
a reply, he commanded, “Get your 
partners for a quadrille.” He waved 
his hand and the orchestra struck 
up as if impatient for action. 

Sampson George, hands _ in 
pockets, looked on and smiled. 

About midnight, untoward fea- 
tures of the evening’s hilarity began 
to develop. At intervals young men 
disappeared for a short time to re- 
turn with increased excitement and 
boisterousness to the scene of fes- 
tivity. A faint odor of whiskey and 
brandy pervaded the increasingly 
stifling air. An expression of deep 
concern appeared on the faces of 
several of the girls. 

It neared midnight. Gene stepped 
out of doors for a look around. The 
moon was veiled in a fleece of 
rapidly moving clouds. The open 
fields glistened in the pale rays. 
Faint winds rattled the bare 
branches of the willows. Turning 
at a corner of the barn Gene found 
Adam in the act of resuscitating 
himself from a large, flat, oval 
whiskey flask. Lowering the flask, 
Adam continued a remark he had 
apparently begun before refresh- 
ment came. 


“... and I'll git him yet,” he 
was saying. Adam stamped in the’ 
snow, hiccoughed and stamped 
again. “Now you watch me,” he 


proceeded. “He’s be’n too fresh all 
the evenin’.” 

Gene joined the group silently. 
He was surprised to observe that 
Al Burr, though perfectly sober, 
was one of the group. Now he had 
supposed that Al was Adam’s in- 
tended victom, and it was to Al that 
these threats were spoken. Com- 
plete amity appeared to exist be- 
tween the two. But who might it 
be now who had aroused Adam’s 
wrath? Immediately he thought of 
Madge and Phil. He turned back to 
the house in some anxiety. 

Standing on the threshold of the 
now animated ball room, he looked 
down the floor. A waltz was in 
progress, the strains of Strauss’ 


“Blue Danube” flooding the atmos- 
phere with a throbbing melancholy 
of delight. All evening he had ex- 
pected some demonstration,—-hidden 
or overt—which would give him. 
some hint as to how matters stood 
with Phil 


O’Hara and Adam 
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Brock’s wife, about whom some talk 
was circulating. Not a sign of self- 
consciousness, not the least indica- 
tion of intimacy, by word or glance, 
had so far been observable. 

But now, though Madge was 
dancing with a stranger, he saw, or 
thought he saw, a quick, electric 
interchange of glances between Phil 
and the girl. So evanescent, so 
slight was the fleeting expression 
on each almost immobile face that 
he stood to watch still more. 

The girl was clad in a pink cotton 
gown of some downy material that 
billowed about her like foam. Out 
of this rose her small, exquisitely 
developed neck and shoulders. Her 
hair was done high on her head, the 
inevitable “bangs” giving a certain 
arch youthfulness to her otherwise 
rather precocious bearing. Her 
arms, bare, full-rounded, supple, 
shone warm with the flush of her 
hot young blood. Her feet, small, 
and light, moved with fascinating 
grace to the rhythm of the waltz. 
Her partner, a stranger, with a bear- 
ing that left no doubt as to his cos- 
mopolitan background, swayed like 
a young Apollo to the dance. It was 
Stewart Cook. They moved as one. 
It dawned on Gene that he had seen 
this elegant outsider dancing a good 
deal already with Adam’s wife. 

There was a stir in the doorway 
as the waltz ceased and the hand- 
clapping subsided. Adam’s flushed 
face presented itself. The stranger, 
having bowed Madge to a seat, now 
turned toward the door. Adam 
caught his eye, and beckoned with 
an unsteady forefinger. Mystified, 
the stranger passed outside in 
Adam’s wake, Gene silently follow- 
ing close behind. At a corner of 
the barn, Adam suddenly turned 
and confronted the stranger from 
Manchester. 

“You d---- dog!” he said 
hoarsely, and smote the city man in 
the face. Stewart Cook, maddened 
by the stinging blow and _ half 
blinded by the blood that flowed 
from a ragged gash in his brow, 
reached out desperately, and catch- 
ing Adam beneath the jaw, lifted 
him from his feet and sent him 
sprawling into a snow-drift. Adam 
moaned faintly and lay still. 

Cook was confusedly staunching 
the blood that flowed profusely over 
his cheek. Gene took his handker- 
chief and bound it tightly about the 
man’s forehead. - 

“If you'll let me get your coat 
and cap so’s not to attract no at- 
tention, I think you’d best be go- 
ing,” he said coolly. 
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Cook assented in a dazed sort of 
way, described his belongings and 
stumbled toward the stables for his 
horse and cutter. 

Meantime, Adam, revived by the 
cold snowdrift into which he had 
fallen, sat up and looked around. 
He tried to rise but sank back with 
a curse, pressing his hand to his 
chest. Something was very much 
out of place on his insides. He be- 
gan to crawl miserably toward the 
house, when Al Burr intercepted 
him, and helped him get started for 
home. 

Gene now returned to the house 
where the music and dancing went 
on with unabated energy. It was 
one o'clock. He found Madge fan- 
ning herself and panting with ex- 
citement and exertion. 


“Gene!” she exclaimed. “You 
look like a rain-cloud. Isn’t it 
simply grand?” And she gazed 


about her on a triumphant evening. 
“T simply couldn’t dance this out, 
I’m that beat,” she said, half to him 
and half to her partner—Phil. 
Again Gene caught that flash, im- 
perceptible almost, but full of 
meaning. 

“Adam’s gone home,” said Gene. 

“Why?” demanded the girl in 
sudden ill humor. 

“He fell and hurt himself.” 

She was silent a moment. “He’s 
drunk,” she broke out at last. 

“I’d best take you home,” sug- 
gester Gene. 

“No, thank you,” responded 
Madge with a hauteur utterly with- 
out reason. “I have an escort.” 
And she turned her back on Gene, 
who presently took leave of his host 
and went his way. Far down the 
snowy highway he could hear the 
plaintive notes of the German or- 
chestra from Dubuque, and the 
thud of the bass drum at regular 
intervals. He was glad for two 
reasons that Julia had rejected his 
invitation to come with him to 
Sampson George’s party: She had 
not been forced to bear the sight 
of Adam’s unhappy departure, and 
she had not been burdened with 
further anxiety as to Madge. 


ADGE’S “escort” was Phil. 

The boy was rapidly slip- 
ping, in spite of his fight against it. 
into a condition of mad infatuation 
with the vivacious wife of Adam 
Brock. Tonight her subtle magnet- 
ism had completely undone him. 
After the departure of Gene and 


(Continued on Page 248) 
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six feet one inch in height, 

broad shouldered and erect, I 
prided myself to be as fine a speci- 
men of young physical manhood as 
there was in the land. Yet I was to 
learn that this very source of joy 
was to be the perpetrator of alarm, 


Ts ices ome in years of age, 


a change to be brought about by - 


men I had never known or seen 
—men reaching out across the sea 
and unreasonably disturbing the 
quiet of my peaceful life. They 
seemed, to me, determined to en- 
gulf me in a maelstrom of blood 
and strife; because I was young 
and vigorous they were going to 
force me to take up weapons of war 
and destroy my fellow men, and, 
in the end, by them be myself 
destroyed. 

And this physique which was my 
pride, my vanity, frightened me. lf 
I could wreck my health—put my- 
self on the invalid list. If only I 
might receive a permanent injury, 
even the loss of an eye, or a crippled 
arm or leg! 

I had never felt I could enjoy 
the cares and worries of a family 
man, but in the state of mind I was 
now in, a wife and three or four 
small children, entirely dependent 
upon me for support, would have 
been hailed with joy. 

It was impossible for me to pro- 
cure the much desired family with- 
in a few months; to deliberately 
maim or cripple myself seemed out 
of the question, and all my efforts 
to undermine my health were of no 
avail, I remained in perfect health, 
whole in body and limb, and 
worried in mind. 


“What was it all about? If people 
of the other countries desired to 
fight and destroy one another let 
them do so. If they wanted to make 
a horrible mess of things generally, 
that was their business, not mine!” 
There was no reason, so far as I 
could see, why I should be called 
upon to assist them. Had I not 
matters of more importance to look 
after? Thus I reasoned, and the 
more I thought about the matter the 
more firm 1 became in my resolve 
not to get into the mixup, or have 
anything whatsoever to do with it. 


The struggle raging in Europe 
gave me little concern until the 
United States became involved, and 
even then I was not interested to 
any great extent. There came talk 
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The Slacker 


By “NAGEL” 


of conscription! When it was an- 
nounced that those within a certain 
age,—an age that included me, were 
required to register for conscrip- 
tion, I at once became wildly con- 
cerned and commenced to look 
about for means of avoiding the 
coming draft. Then it was that my 
fine physical condition gave me 
cause for worry. 

I could see myself forced to 
march, dig trenches, do guard duty 
and fight. In my imagination I 
could hear the booming of can- 
nons, the bursting of shells and all 
the noise and turmoil of battle, and 
finally I worked myself into that 
state of mind where it appeared to 
me that the nations of the earth 
were joined together against me, 
and that the United States was the 
leader in the outrageous combina- 
tion. 

I read all the newspapers pub- 
lished, with gloomy forebodings, 
and much the same interest as a 
man under sentence of death reads 
the detailed account of an execu- 
tion similar to the one in which he 
expects to act a prominent part. 
The descriptions and pictures of 
battles were’ particularly facinating, 
but a fantastic, horrible facination, 
that caused me nerve racking 
dreams and many times kept me 
awake nights—a senseless strife; a 
sort of free-for-all fight, into which 
one nation after another rushed 
without any special aim or purpose, 
—a war in which a few leaders on 
each side were determined to gain 
the supremacy regardless of the 
cost in lives and property. 

Then came the conclusion that 
the Kaiser and his Prussian War 
Lords were to blame for the whole 
disturbance, and followed the idea 
that they should be destroyed. The 
whole German people were to 
blame for being so simple as to al- 
low themselves to become so deeply 
involved in a struggle that could 
not possibly be of any benefit to 
them, and, in the end, would result 
in leaving those that survived 
cripples and paupers. Why had 
they become obsessed with the idea 
that they were a superior race and 
were entitled to govern the whole 
world? With such reasoning it did 
not occur to me that I was in any 
way interested in the struggle, nor 
that there was any reason why lI 


should be called upon to take part 
in it. 

I was for peace, and therefore 
should have peace, and those who 
were for war, should have war. 
That was my motto and upon it I 
intended to stand. And with that 
object in view I commenced to 
evolve a plan by which I could 
escape the coming draft. 

If I registered I would be drawn, 
called for physical examination. I 
would be accepted, then I would be- 
come a target for German bullets. 
When my mind dwelt upon that 
probability cold chills coursed along 
my spine and a clammy moisture 
dampened my brow. 

As a boy, youth, and man, I was 
quiet and peace loving. I never felt 
the sensation of the thrill of battle 
surging through my brain and ex- 
tending along every nerve through- 
out my whole system. I neither had 
the inclination, nor the courage, to 
be a soldier and I was determined 
that I would not be one. 

I did not respond to the call for 
registration. I figured if the gov- 
ernment ever came into possession 
of my name and address I would be 
a marked man. I determined they 
should not mark me. 


The year before, while on an ex- 
tended fishing trip. I ran onto a 
deserted prospector’s cabin near 
the river, a cabin away from the 
haunts of man in a wild timbered 
country. I realized that, as a 
“slacker,” if I were caught I would 
be harshly dealt with and that it 
was necessary to act with caution. 
Therefore, sometime before the date 
fixed for registration I announced 
that I had accepted a position in a 
distant city. In this way, I 
reasoned, my failure to register 
where I was known would be ac- 
counted for. 


O I packed my effects, bid my 
friends good-bye, and de- 
parted, presumably to assume the 
duties of my new position. Yes, I 
felt quite proud of myself—shrewd 
enough to thwart the purpose of 
Uncle Sam. From my viewpoint 
the life of a hermit was more de- 
sirable than digging trenches and 
being shot by German soldiers. The 
thought that I owed any duty to 
my country, or to humanity never 
entered my head. It never occurred 
to me that there were millions 
fighting and risking their lives for 
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me, and for the peace and happi- 
ness of all mankind in the years to 
come. My manhood was dead. For 
peace I was willing to sacrifice 
peace—the freedom, tranquility 
and happiness of man for all time. 
I was willing that others should 
struggle and fight, suffer and die 
that I might live. 


It was not, perhaps, as much sel- 
fishness on my part as thoughtless- 
ness, or inconsiderateness of the 
real conditions. I had always ac- 
cepted the privileges accorded to 
me as a citizen as a matter of 
course, without it ever occurring 
to me that citizenship called for re- 
sponsibilities also. If I considered 
the subject of patriotism at all, I 
thought of it as a something pro- 
claimed by Fourth of July orators, 
and office seekers, in order to round 
out their oratorical periods and pro- 
cure responsive applause from their 
audiences, but not as anything act- 
ually considered by any one. The 
idea of giving one’s life tc his 
country seemed ridiculous and 
sheer nonsense. Life, to me, was 
everything, and all else was of sec- 
ondary importance. Life was sweet, 
and why should I be called upon 
to place myself in danger of losing 
it? And if I were not killed, the 
chances were that I would be in- 
jured and permanently crippled, 
and thereby all of the joy of living 
would be taken away. 


Thus I thought and reasoned; 
and the longer I pondered the mat- 
ter the more firmly did I make up 
my mind that I would not take any 
chances of either losing my life or 
becoming permanently disabled. 

I consulted no one. I dared not. 
The fact that I did not dare to let 
my plans be known to any one 
should have caused me to hesitate; 
but my mind was bent on avoiding 
the draft, and I gave no considera- 
tion to anything else. 


I had never been considered a 
coward, probably because during 
my quiet and peaceful life, there 
had never been an opportunity to 
test that feature of my make-up. 
I was not inclined to be a recluse, 
and did not look forward to my 
voluntary seclusion with any sense 
of pleasure, but rather with a feel- 
ing of repulsion,—preferring it, 
however, to a military life. 

Among my possessions that I con- 
cluded to take with me was a dog 
—a common everyday dog;. a 


bright, lovable creature and a pet 
that I was very much attached to. 
I felt that this animal would serve 


me as a companion and help to 
break the monotony of a life of soli- 
tude and idleness. 

In leaving town I went not to 
the city I had announced to my 
friends, but to a village on the 
river some forty miles below the 
cabin I intended to occupy. My 
plans were carefully thought out 
and I was no longer Burton Newell, 
but John Patrick; a prospector 


bound for the hills and in need of . 


a boat and supplies. These I was 
able to purchase without loss of 
time and soon I and my companion 
were on our journey up the river. 

The trip was a tedious one, re- 
quiring a continuous pull at the 
oars, to propel the loaded boat 
against the stream, and required 
several days of exhausting labor 
for me to reach my destination. But 
when I was once established in my 
chosen abode I felt secure, and con- 
gratulated myself upon my shrewd- 
ness in escaping from the danger- 
ous occupation of a soldier. 

Fish and -game were plentiful, 
and when taken together with the 
supplies I had brought with me, I 
had no difficulty in keeping my 
larder supplied. But nevertheless, 
with only my dog for a companion, 
and not being used to a life of soli- 
tude, time dragged, and I longed 
for the society of my fellow-men. 

For nearly four months I lived 
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AMERICA 
By Caryl De Voe 


God built Him a land of endeavor, 

For those who were rugged and bold; 
He traced it with rivers and mountains, 
And filled it with treasures untold; 
Its carpet of green, soft and glowing, 
Held riches beneath in the soil; 

Below, in the rocky recesses, 
All metals awaited man’s toil. 


Gleaming fountains were ready with 
power, 
Many thousands of wheels to turn; 
Shadowed forests gave beauty and 
shelter 
To flower and ivy and fern; 
And above in the tree-tops were song- 
sters, 
The rivals of clear flowing streams 
That murmured and sang to the breezes, 
And rippled and caught the sun’s 
beams. 


The Creator then called to His chil- 
dren, 
And summoned the bravest and best; 
They came from all shores, seeking 
homeland, 
Each bearing a gift in his quest; 
In their eyes was the light of adventure, 
In their hope was the peace of the 
dove; ° 
And out of the earth and their labor, 
God fashioned a nation of love. 
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in seciusion without meeting any- 
one, and the summer was drawing 
to a close,—a summer that had been 
hot and dry. For over three months 
there had been no rain and the 
forest had simmered in dry, hot 
air until there was no moisture left. 
Even the moss in the dense thick- 
ets, where the sun hardly pene- 
trated, was dry and crisp; and a 
smoky haze settled over the river 
and forest through which the sun 
appeared like a glowing ball of fire. 
There was a gloomy silence in the 
forest about me that gave me a 
strange feeling of uneasiness and 
depression. The birds gave forth 
no song, and the squirrels and 
other animals of the forest were 
quiet and rarely seen. It was al- 
most as though I were living in a 
dead world. 


WATCHED with interest, this 

smoky condition of the atmos- 
phere, a feeling of gloom and loneli- 
ness settling upon me. The smoke 
gradually became more dense from 
day to day, until one day it sud- 
denly commenced to increase in 
density and toward noon the sun 
was almost obscured: And up the 
river toward the north there was 
a glow that I had not seen before, 
—a condition that added a new in- 
terest to the situation. 

There was an old unused trail 
leading away from the river and 
up over a small mouniain, a little 
over a mile distant, and so in- 
terested did I become that I de- 
cided to follow this trail up to the 
crest of the mountain and from 
there determine if I could, the cause 
of the increasing luminosity up the 
river. 

Usually my dog accompanied me 
on my short excursions through the 
forests; but for some ‘reason he 
would not leave the cabin, and fin- 
ally becoming vexed at the obstin- 
ancy of the brute I closed the door 
and started up the trail without 
him. 

For some distance back from the 
river the country, through which 
the trail ran, was level and covered 
with a growth of timber, which 
continued up the side of the moun- 
tain, until the trail led out onto an 
open rocky ridge near the summit. 
I found the forest dark, weird and 
silent, and in the uncanny light the 
trees appeared like tall spectral 
giants with their heads hidden in 
the darksome pall that had settled 
over the forest. It was so dark that 
it was difficult for me to follow the 
dim trail, and I could hardly believe 
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that the hour was near to midday. 
The air was dry, thick and sultry, 
producing a feeling of suffocation 
and depression. I felt that I was 
being engulfed in a gloomy cavern, 
and had not proceeded far before I 
was inclined to return to the cabin. 
But the thought of the glow to the 
north made me uneasy, and I de- 
cided that I must investigate and 
if possible, ascertain what it was,— 
so continued on. 


As I ascended the mountain side 
I could see a redness in the north- 
ern sky and there was a hot stiffling 
breeze coming from this direction, 
laden with the smell of burning 
wood; and I also noticed that in- 
stead of the dead silence that had 
reigned in the forest below, there 
came to my ears a strange hissing, 
crackling sound, mingled with dull 
boomings, like the faint explosions 
from distant cannons. All of which 
made me the more anxious to reach 
the rocky ridge above, from which 
I knew I would have a view up the 
valley for several miles. 

Rabbits and other small animals 
frequently crossed my path, and the 
grouse and other birds were on the 
wing more than usual, and as I 
proceeded up the trail toward the 


summit they became more plenti- 
ful; all going in the same direction. 
They paid no attention to my 
presence, but hurried on as if in 
flight from an impending danger. 
This evident fear of theirs caused 
me also to become alarmed, and, 
although the side of the mountain 
was quite: precipitous I hastened 
my steps and at last breathless and 
perspiring, I came out of the tim- 
ber onto the open ridge. 


One glance up the valley was 
sufficient to discover the cause of 
the pall of smoke, and the glow 
that had excited my curiosity. I 
looked down on a seething mass of 
flames that extended up the valley 
to a smoky mass of black, charred 
stumps and trunks of trees. The 
fire was sweeping down the valley 
before a wind of its own creation, 
leaping and flashing from tree to 
tree top, and with it those giants 
of the forest swayed and bent as 
they became a pillar of raging fire; 
then falling in a tangled pile they 
continued to burn and crumple with 
a fierce red heat. 

For a time I stood there fascin- 
ated by the sight. In my excited 
imagination it seemed to me that 
the forest below was being de- 
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stroyed by a double phalanx of 
fiery, flaming monsters; one pulling 
down, and slaying the monarchs of 
the forest, and the other following 
after and devouring the slain. 

Thinking of myself I saw that 
I was not in any danger, as the fire 
was following the valley; and even 
though it should come up the moun- 
tain side, I was in an extensive 
rocky, barren clearing that fur- 
nished nothing for the flames to 
consume. But I could see that the 
cabin was in the track of the war- 
ing, devouring flames and was cer- 
tain to be destroyed. Then I 
thought of my dog—my pet and 
companion,—that would suffer a 
horrible death with its destruction, 
and there was no way by which he 
could escape. 


For a full moment I stood with 
my eyes riveted on the burning 
forest beneath me, and carefully 
noted the progress of the advanc- 
ing flames. Then I fixed the loca- 
tion of the cabin and the course of 
the trail that Jed to it the best I 
could. For a@ moment my face 
blanched, I set my jaw, and 
tightened my lips. Then I started 
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The Falling Stars-An Indian Legend 


Gray Wolf, the chief of mountains, 
Raised high his haughty head, 

“Our enemies are vanquished, 
Have perished, or have fied. 


“They died before our arrows, 
They fled before our lance, 
To celebrate our triumph 
We'll make a feast and dance.” 


The tribesmen all applauded, 
The feast was quickly spread, 

With tale and song of battle, 
The fleeting moments fled. 


Then rose that haughty chieftain— 
Like eagle was his glance— 
“For braves like us unfitting 
Will be this tribal dance. 


“Ye all are mighty warriors, 
And I a chief of name, 

Our triumph should be worthy 
Of our enduring fame. 


“Tll climb the lofty mountain, 
That towers in heaven far, 
To share my dance of triumph 

Invite the evening star.” 


Loud shouted all the warriors, 
“We too will climb the sky, 
And ask the gleaming star-maids 
To dance, as they pass by.” 


By Jean Ross 


Upon the peak the chieftain 
Stood calm and unafraid, 
And from the star of evening, 
Leaned forth a shining maid, 


Bright tresses clothed her forehead, 
A twinkle lit her eye,— 

“O come with me, sweet maiden, 
And dance across the sky.” 


She smiled, as though approving 
The haughty, bold demand, 

And bending low above him, 
She caught him by the hand. 


Likewise each passing star-maid 
In turn stretched forth her hand, 
Till circled through the heavens 
Gray Wolf and all his band. 


Ah! ne’er was seen such dancing, 
Among the worlds afar, 

As down the west went whirling 
The chief and Evening Star. 


To him the gleaming star-maid 
Gave of her lustre bright, 

Till like twin orbs together 
They danced across the night. 


Behind in mad procession, 
Came brave and maiden gay,— 
But soon the warriors wearied,— 
Too long for them the way. 


The pathway of the heavens 
Is not for earthly man, 

For any save immortals, 
Too great that mighty span. 


A warrior lost his handhold, 
As arrow leaves the bow 
He fell. “A star is falling,” 
Cried men who watched below. 


Another, then another, 

Plunged down in gleaming flight, 
Amid the lake’s deep waters 

Was quenched their starry light. 


“It is not meet that ever, 
Mere mortals in their pride, 
Should dance with stars immortal,”— 
’Twas thus the old men cried. 


But when at night the waters 
Lie peaceful, calm, and still, 

Reflecting in their bosoms 
The forest and the hill, 


Within those quiet waters 
Bright torchlights you may spy, 
The ghost of chief and warriors, 
Who danced across the sky. 


And when the meteor falling 
The redman sees afar, 

He says, “Some haughty boaster 
Would dance with Evening Star.” 
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A Home in the Desert 


LL too swiftly the vacation 
A“: swept by, and school 

was once more upon us. The 
three months of freedom were 
pitifully short, when compared 
with the nine long months of con- 
finement. How ardently we wished 
that it was the other way about! 

The pony quite agreed with us in 
this. He much preferred the pasture, 
with an occasional jaunt to town, 
to the ten trips a week that school 
required of him. We filled a sack 
with hay, and tied it on the back of 
the cart, to feed during the day, 
and left him in a convenient barn. 

One September evening, as we 
were returning home, we saw a 
man, with a pail of paste beside 
him, working at a huge billboard. 
The pony, glad of an excuse to stop, 
halted of his own accord. We all 
watched eagerly as the man skill- 
fully pasted on the board the bills 
for the Ringling Brothers’ Circus. 
They were vivid and glorious pic- 
tures of wonders to come. 

Thrilled to the depths of our be- 
ing we hastened home to tell 
mother about it. Ella and I had 
seen a circus several times before, 
as had also the boys, but our twins 
had never experienced this rare and 
delicious joy. 

They were five years old, it was 
high time their education should 
commence. We told mother we 
thought they <‘ould go, even if 
none of the rest of us attended. 
This sudden unselfishness on our 
part touched her deeply, and that 
evening she told father about it, 
where we could hear her. 

He, too, was surprised and 
touched at the tender consideration 
shown by his offspring—inherited 
doubtless from him—and declared 
in a ringing tone: 

“They shall all go, every last 
one, and stay to the concert, and 
have twenty-five cents each for 
spending money.” 

We marvelled and rejoiced over 
this statement, no bribe concerning 
our being good, no strings attached 
in anyway to his ‘generous declara- 
tion. It filled us with a passionate 
sense of gratitude, and we said 
from now on we'd be the best set 
of children that ever lived. 

The sense of being so thoroughly 
trusted acted like magic on our tur- 
bulent spirits. For the two weeks 


CHAPTER VIII 


By IRENE WELCH GrIssoM 


preceeding the circus we were mod- 


-els of perfect deportment. 


Father remarked to mother the 
night before the eventful day, that 
it was, of course, too good to last, 
and he certainly wished that circus 
date was another month away. He 
added with a sigh that he dreaded 
the outbreak that must follow such 
unnatural goodness. -Mother re- 
plied hopefully: 

“It may not amount to much. 
They grow better every day.” 
Father shook his head: “Action and 
reaction are equal and opposite in 
direction !” 

Circus morn dawned clear and 
bright. The boys rose long before 
the sun was up, and walked to town 
to watch the circus unload. 


We picked them up when we 
drove in to see the parade, and 
brought them home with us. They 
had wonderful tales to relate. They 
had carried water to the elephant, 
earning thereby ten cents each. A 
strange animal had butted Guy 
from off a wagon tongue, where he 
stood watching the confusion of 
men and cages. 

As nearly as we could decide 
from the description he gave, it 
must have been a yak. We looked 
at him with new respect, he had, 
indeed, been highly honored that 
such an animal should deign to 
notice him in any way. 

Dinner was consumed in a whirl 
of excitement. Shortly we were 
riding swiftly down the dusty road, 
toward the big white-top. 

Father purchased the tickets and 
led the way in, while mother 
brought up the rear. A man took 
the tickets, counted up to eight, 
and said: 

“Where’s the rest of the folks? 
This can’t be all the family?” 

“We're young yet, and just 
started,” Father responded, “give 
us time.” We children giggled at 
father’s wit, mother frowned—such 
subjects should not be treated with 
levity—the ticket man laughed 
loudly and said: 

“Step lively there, kids. There’s 
other folks want to see the circus, 
too.” 

Joy! inside at last! and the after- 
noon was yet young. ' 

The boys immediately slipped 


away to join their gang that they 
spied in the distance. Mother took 
one twin firmly by the hand, 
father the other, and Ella and I 
walked closely behind. We were 
off for a round of the cages. We 
gave the animals a careful inspec- 
tion that our parents conscientiously 
endeavored to make instructive. 

We heard but vaguely the words 
they spoke for our minds were 
centered on the main tent, where 
the band was playing madly, and 
the seats filling rapidly. The burn- 
ing question was: Where can we 
sit and see it all? There were two 
big rings and three platforms. 

We pulled at father and mother 
impatiently, and presently we found 
seats where one ring could be 
watched with ease, and a broad 
platform where even now two jug- 
glers were tossing knives and balls 
into the air in great profusion, and 
catching them with skill and dex- 
terity. 

There was the usual lost country 
woman, running up to each group 
entering with the plaintive, “Hy- 
rum, Hy-rum, has any one seen Hy- 
rum ?” 

It didn’t fool us a bit when she 
caught hold of father’s arm. We 
knew it was just a part of the show. 

The gorgeous parade was over at 
last and we were off on the real 
program of the day. 

A man came by selling lemonade 
and peanuts. We told father we 
were awfully thirsty. He beckoned, 
pink lemonade was hastily poured 
down our parched throats, and the 
peanut shelling began. 

Father gave the man a ten dol- 
lar bill and waited for his change. 

The man counted out change for 
five dollars and stepped hastily 
away. 

Father rose to his feet, his blue 
eyes flashing with anger. 

“Give me the correct change for 
that bill, you sneaking thief,” he 
demanded. “That’s an old trick but 
it won’t go with me.” 

The man protested vehemently 
that a five dollar bill had been given 
him. Raising his voice he called 
father a cheap skate to make such a 
fuss. 

Mother pulled at father in much 
distress “let it go,” she urged, it 
isn’t worth making a scene.” 

“Not the five dollars, no, 


”»> 
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father’s voice rang clear as a bell. 
“It’s the principle of the thing. I'll 
not condone a thief if it breaks up 
the whole show.” 

He took a step toward the man, 
who stood defiantly at bay, sullen 
and angry. He placed his tray on 
the ground, and beckoned to his 
friends for aid, a group of circus 


‘hands a short distance away. 


Two men rose to father’s side. 

“We'll see you through, doc, 
they said. “If you say it was a ten 
dollar bill that settles it. Your 
word is as good as a United States 
bond. We'll make this cur give you 
the correct change or we'll tear 
him limb from limb.” 

The man handed father five dol- 
lars with a low, muttered curse, and 
lifting his tray from the ground 
went quickly to the far side of the 
tent. 

The two men sat down by father, 
who lifted little sister on his knee. 

My heart was beating in my 
throat so that it almost seemed to 
suffocate me. I looked at father in 
a storm of tenderness and pride. 


How fearless he was to dare to 
brave the thief and demand his just 
due! I was grateful to these friends 
who had risen to his side saying: 
“Your word is as good as a United 
States bond.” They knew my 
father was honest, everybody knew 
it, he was respected far and wide. 

One of the men put his hand on 
father’s shoulder saying: 

“If you don’t leave your children 
anything else, doc, they'll have the 
heritage of a name that stands for 
unswerving honesty. They can’t 
realize it yet, of course”—he smiled 
down into my eager, uplifted face— 
“but some day it will be more pre- 
cious in their eyes than all the coin 
of the realm.” 

“A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches,” father 
quoted gravely. 

“Right-o,” responded the man 
cheerily. “Corking good show, isn’t 
it? Watch that acrobat! By Jove, 
he’s a wonder!” 

Our attention returned to the 
ring and the incident was appar- 
ently forgotten. But when I closed 
my eyes for a moment I saw it, as 
vivid as the reality. 1 was proud of 
my father once again in a new way. 

For days after the big show was 
over we children practiced circus 
stunts. We put up a rope which I 
earnestly endeavored to trip lightly 
along as had the fairy-like creature 
in the White-top. 


” 


The rope was only a few feet 
above the ground, which we had 
padded with straw, so my innumer- 
able tumbles did nothing more than 
bruise my body, and skin my nose. 


Mother said that portion of my 
anatomy always seemed to bear the 
brunt of my tumbles from child- 
hood up. There had been weeks at 
a time when she could not take me 
out without a skinned nose. 


Ella practiced bareback riding, 
and really did get to a point where 
she could keep her balance standing 
up, if the horse kept a slow and 
even pace. 

The boys rode the calves, intro- 
ducing a Wild West scene of realis- 
tic proportions. 

Mother fretted and worried for 
fear we would all break our necks. 
Eventually she requested father to 
forbid these efforts to become cir- 
cus performers. 

He laughed and said: 

“Let them alone. They'll soon 
forget and turn to. something else. 
It may not be any safer than the 
present craze. Broken bones will 
mend easily at their age if an acci- 
dent does happen.” 

Fred finally did break a collar 
bone riding calves, and this sobered 
us. For weeks he wore the arm in 
a sling. Acute punishment for an 
active boy. We became more care- 
ful for a time. 

Our circus ambitions ended with 
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A bit of flashing water where trout lie 
hidden—the angler’s paradise 
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a grand entertainment in which all 
our friends took part, either as mem- 
bers of the audience, or as the per- 
formers. The admission was ten 
pins, and it was cheap indeed, 
for the show lasted as long as the 
audience could be persuaded to re- 
main. 

The performers never grew 
weary, and continued their exer- 
tions while even a scant half dozen 
remained to cheer their efforts. 

My-interest in a circus vanished 
when I saw my first play from the 
pen of the great Shakespeare. It 
was “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
troupe was an excellent one, com- 
ing to Greeley at a special request 
from the townspeople. 

I fell madly, wildly in love with 
Romeo, and dreamed of him for 
many weeks. He was my secret 
idol. Compared with his grace and 
beauty the boys of the home town 
were commonplace creatures, wor- 
thy of little thought. 


I decided that I would be an ac- 
tress instead of a cattle queen, and 
wove innumerable stories in which 
I was the acclaimed favorite of 
crowds who came nightly to see me. 
{ married Romeo, of course, early 
in my career, and he was my lead- 
ing man. 


The world of romance opened 
wide its arms and took me in. 


How wonderful it was just to be 
alive! 


CHAPTER IX 


OME eighty miles or so to the 
S east of us lay a wide stretch 
of country referred to by the irri- 
gated section as, “The Dry Lands,” 
or “The Rain-belt.” The farmers 
living there depended entirely upon 
rain for moisture, practising what 
was called the Campbell system of 
dry farming. 


The seasons seemed to come in 
cycles, perhaps five years of dry 
summers, followed by a number of 
seasons with plenty of rain. Dur- 
ing the years when there was suff- 
cient moisture, grain crops grew in 
golden’ splendor, small towns 
sprang up almost overnight, and 
farmers and busy merchants smiled, 
happily. 

But when the dry cycle of seasons 
came again, after one or two par- 
tial, or complete crop failures, the 
land was deserted. Several of the 


(Continued on Page 249) 
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The 


HEN President Harding 
arose and stood in respect- 
ful silence as Mrs. Lennox 


White, the only known living mem- 
ber of the first wagon train into the 
Northwest in 1843, advanced slowly 
to the front of the speaker’s plat- 
form, he struck the keynote of the 
whole pageant on Top o’ Blue 
Mountains, Oregon, July 3rd, 1923. 

This mammoth outdoor celebra- 
tion was for the purpose of paying 
homage to the memory of the brave 
pioneers who secured the Oregon 
country for the United States by 
right of settlement. 

This pageant, staged where the 
pioneers crossed the last great 
range of mountains that separated 
them from the land of their desires, 
was no mere celebration for amuse- 
ment; no spectacular pageant for 
commercial gain. It was for the 
purpose of dedicating the Old Ore- 
gon Trail highway to the memory 
of those who traveled that long, un- 
marked way to the land of their 
dreams; those who braved un- 
known dangers and hardships in the 
hope of carving out a home and per- 
haps a fortune, in this new and ter- 
ribly beautiful, wild country. 

The pageant, into which Presi- 
dent Harding and Mrs. Harding 
entered with such whole-hearted 
enthusiasm, revived pioneer his- 
tory. From sheltered chimney cor- 
ners have been coaxed the few re- 
maining survivors of early days. In 
quavering tones they are telling the 
present generation of the romances 
long forgotten; of the tragedies 
they never can forget; and of the 
hopes and disappointments of that 
heart breaking but fruitful journey 
in 1852-53, when 300,000 men, 
women and children swept across 
the country seeking the Promised 
Land. While there is but one known 
survivor of the 1843 train, there are 
several of later periods. 

Briefly, for the benefit of those 
who are hurrying through life with 
but scant heed to the past, it might 
be well to outline a little of Ore- 
gon’s early history when it was a 
land occupied by the Indians and 

, the Hudson’s Bay Company, who 

discouraged all settlement of the 
country, preferring to keep it in the 
wild state that sheltered the fur- 
bearing animal that enriched their 
coffers. 

Other companies invaded the field, 
the expedition lead by Wilson Price 
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Early Oregon Pioneers 


By Nevure BraNAarD PARKER 


Hunt in 1810-11-12 being the most 
tragic. It was this brave little band 
who blazed the first trail from Fort 
Hall (near what is now Pocatello, 
Idaho) to the sea, over which the 
immigration train of 1843 later 
brought in the first wagons. 


There has always been doubt of 
the origin of the name Oregon and 
one version of it was supplied by 











An Occasional Settlement During the First 
Part of the Journey Along the 
Old Oregon Trail. 
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Dunham Wright, an old pioneer and 
a second cousin of Abraham Lin- 
coln. His story is that two men 
were trying to cross the Columbia 
river and were experiencing diffi- 
culty in handling their bateau. Mat- 
ters grew worse and the boat was 
swinging around when the man in 
front called back and asked why the 
other was allowing it to do that. 
His answer was “Oar gone.” The 
story is new to many and has a 
plausible sound. 


To those interested in its religious 
development, the story of why the 
brilliant and lovable Dr. Marcus 
Whitman took his charming young 
bride, and with Rev. and Mrs. 
Spaulding, established missions in 
Oregon, is one of touching and 
heart-stirring significance. In 1831 
four Flathead Indians went to St. 
Louis in search of “The Book of 
Heaven,” about which they had 
heard from some of the few white 
men of the country. Two of them 
died on the way while the remain- 
ing two had to return without a 
missionary but in response to this 
dramatic appeal, Jason and Daniel 


Lee went to the Oregon Country in 
1834 to bring the white man’s relig- 
ion to the redskin. In 1836, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman followed, his wife 
and Mrs. Spaulding being the first 
white women into that country, 
making the latter part of the jour- 
ney on horseback. In November, 
1847, the Doctor and his brave wife, 
with 12 others, were massacred by 
the Indians. But before his death 
he had helped pilot the first wagon 
train into the Oregon Country in 
1843. Two years later the largest 
migration known to history took 
place, when the advancing army of 
ox teams and covered wagons 
swept across the country in a pro- 
cession said to be 500 miles long 
and several wagons in width. Ox 
teams and prairie schooners pre- 
dominated although other vehicles 
and horses and mules were used 
and even cows were used to pull 
the load when the’ oxen gave out. 
Mixed teams of-horses, cows, mules 
and oxen were common with the 
band. One of the greatest tragedies 
of the trip was the suffering of 
those poor brutes, straining and 
pulling cumbersome wagons across 
mountains, choking with dust; 
swimming turbulent streams; fam- 
ishing for water. When with blood 
shot eyes and lolling tongues, they 
could no longer respond to the 
sting of the lash, they were merci- 
fully shot, their flesh being eaten 
by the half starved people and their 
hides used to repair parts of the 
equipment. 


The more prosperous of the party 
had as many as eight oxen to a 
wagon. One of the pioneers glibly 
rattled off the names of his father’s 
team, taking a keen satisfaction in 
his memory as he called out the 
following in a sing song manner: 

Housier Bright; Hawk-eye Spot. 

Fool Black; Billy Hall. 

Rock Wright; Patty McClung. 

Pony Buck and Bravy! 

Every name with a reason for it 
and a fond memory clinging to each 
as he thought of the plodding faith- 
fulness of these weary brutes. 

In “The Covered Wagon,” that 
wonderful moving picture of pion- 
eer days, is shown the method of 
concealing from the ruthless In- 
dians the presence of a grave by 
driving a covered wagon over a new 
grave. One thinks in shuddering 
silence of the feelings of the mourn- 
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ers as this procession passed over 
their loved ones. It is estimated 
that 5000 died of cholera alone in 
1852. Mr. Ezra Meeker, a pioneer 
of 1852, tells of meeting nine wag- 
ons going back east driven by 
women whose husbands had died 
with the dread disease. A story of 
the death of her father, as told by 
a white-haired gentlewoman, will 
linger long in the memory of those 
who listened. Her father was cap- 
tain of his division and well sup- 
plied with provisions for the trip, 
including medicines. But some of 
the poorer or more irresponsible 
ones came without, and when 
cholera broke out they appealed to 
him for medicine. His supply soon 
dwindled to enough for only one 
person. That finally was asked for 
to save a little child. His wife re- 
monstrated gently, saying: “But 
what about us? What if we are 
stricken?” With the calm of un- 
faltering right he replied: “Would 
you have me withhold life from a 
dying child, wife?” As the narrator 
came to this part of her story she 
paused and looked off across the 
vast country before her. The listen- 
ers awaited with bated breath the 
end of her story which she gave in 
a sweet hushed tone: “So when 
father contracted the disease there 


was no medicine to save him.” It 
was a tragic moment in the recital. 

In this day when expectant moth- 
ers look forward to “Twilight 
Sleep,” maternity hospitals, studied 
diets and incubators, one listened in 
wonderment to the story of a moth- 
er who started on that long trip with 
a 3%-pound baby of pre-mature 
birth, a wee mite of six weeks.. She 
was unable to give it the proper 
nourishment as Nature had intend- 
ed, nor was cow’s milk available all 
the time, and to a large extent the 
baby was fed on coffee and taken 
care of by a twelve year old girl, the 
mother being too ill to do it. When 
the baby became bilious from the 
coffee diet, it was given calomel. 
And today that wee little girl is a 
large healthy woman! But the little 
mother died shortly after arriving in 
Oregon. 

But pioneer life was nat all 
tragedies as was attested when the 
daughter of a pioneer rode in the 
parade in a Concord coach which 
was used in 1868 and in which her 
father proposed to her mother. 

Another visitor told how her 
mother used to scrub a drop leaf in 
their wagon that was used as a ta- 
ble, and to scour the pans and ket- 
tles at every stop they made where 
there was water, striving to keep 
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ahead of the dust and dirt that was 
maddening to a good housewife. 


The old Oregon Trail was born 
out of the travail of thousands of 
pioneers who left civilization with 
its comforts to hew out an ox- 
trodden trail into the unknown 
country of the northwest. For years 
their pluck and bravery has gone 
unsung, known only to a compara- 
tive few. At last recognition is 
theirs through the dedication to 
their memory of the Oregon state 
highway. 

The speech of President Harding, 
the unveiling of the monumens, the 
frontier town erected on the top of 
the mountains 25 miles from a siz- 
able town; the realistic parade and 
the Indian village; all were impres- 
sive, wonderful and entertaining. 
Sut it was the little stories of the 
pioneers present, scraps torn from 
the old books of life that had lain 
in the closed closet of memory for 
years, that tugged at the heart 
strings and will remain in the 
thoughts of the people, long after 
the picture of the pageant has faded. 
Great credit is due The Old Oregon 
Trail Association, which was organ- 
ized in Baker, Oregon, February 23, 
1922, for the purpose of honoring 
the pioneers of Oregon. 
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Through Desert Wastes, Over Mountains, Fording Streams the Weary Travelers 





Plodded On to Their Journey's End. 
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The Regeneration of Denny Lynch 


before Christmas, in the year 

190....—midnight between retreat 
roll-call and taps, and in the aristo- 
cratic seclusion of a little private 
“club,” just off limits at the old 
Presidio of ............. A nightly fore- 
gathering of the Ancient and IIlus- 
trious Order of Amigos was in ani- 
mated session. 


Seated around a circular table 
covered with green baize, cards, 
chipg a profusion of “empties” and 
several “live ones,” a little coterie 
of old soldiers were recounting the 
days and deeds of the past. The 
social game had ended with the 
first notes of tattoo, and as I re- 
sponded to their calls for “six more, 
Mac,” from time to time their con- 
versation drifted hither and yon, 
like the gray-blue level of tobacco 
smoke a foot above their heads, 
from the old frontier days of the 
early ’80s to the yesterday of the 
Philippines. They had all seen serv- 
ice, from the legendary epoch of 
Geronimo and the Kid; and if old 
Brennan’s arm bore more service 
stripes and chevrons than the 
others, the difference was hardly 
clear to the eyes of a rookie like my- 
self, who was content to draw their 
corks and listen in respectful si- 
lence. 


As I came in from the back room 
with the last round, Jack Cahill 
was speaking in low, earnest tones, 
while the others smoked the room 
fair murky. 

™ gray in a night, men,” I 
caught, “and this is how it hap- 
pened.” 

“We were stationed in the old 
Walled City then, you’ll remember,” 
he began anew, turning to Lyons 
interrogatively, “scattered all 
around—in the Cuartel Espana—at 
the Anda Gate—the Palace—but 
most of us at the Arsenal and old 
Fort Santiago. 

“It was the night after pay-day, 
and I was Sergeant of the Guard. 
The old guardhouse on the hill was 
full, and men sleeping on the floor. 
You recall how it stood there, Lally 
—the old mill, perched high, like a 
huge godown, on the northwest 
angle of the fortifications, looking 
out over the mouth of the river and 
across the bay—and down, down, a 
sheer fifty feet, into the slime and 
jungle of the old moat. 

“It was just about this time of 


I: was a clear frosty night just 
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night when the patrol brought 
Lynch in— absent since the day be- 
fore, and half crazed with bino. His 
bunkie, little Cookie McGrath, 
brought his blankets and net, and 
after giving him a stiff dose of bro- 
mide and seeing him turn in, I 
locked up and went below to the 
guardroom, thinking no more of the 
matter. 


“No one knew how it happened, 
nor when, but just before reveille 
in the morning I found I was one 
prisoner short, and after calling the 
roll it was discovered that Lynch 
was the man. He had disappeared 
as completely as—as—Brennan’s 
beer ever there. No one had a hand 
on the keys but myself and the 
Corporal of the Guard, who relieved 
me at midnight, and he was a 
squarehead, and no friend of 
Lynch’s; so I reported the matter 
to the Officer of the Day, who di- 
rected a hurried search for the miss- 
ing man.” 

Cahill gazed retrospectively at 
the empty “Pabst” before him, and 
holding up six fingers, continued: 

“Not a bar on any window had 
been touched—we sounded them 
all—and the walls were five feet of 
solid rock on the south side and 
east end of the prison room; the 
north side and west end coming 
flush with the fortress walls flank- 
ing the moat, forty feet below. 

“After a half hour’s’ useless 
search, the Officer of the Day gave 
it up and started for the door, say- 
ing something about it’s being up 
to me and Dutch, the Corporal, 
when all of a sudden I partly re- 
called those yarns we used to hear 
from the gu-gu prisoners about the 
old Spanish donjons built into the 
walls on the river side of the Fort- 
ress, and walled up years ago with 
the passing of the Inquisition. 

“I followed the Lieutenant out 
just as reveille was sounding, made 
a formal report, ate a hurried break- 
fast and was on my way back to 
the guardhouse when I met Tony, 
the old native interpretor, running 
up the incline toward the prison. 

““You lose man? he _ asked 
breathlessly, and I told him just 
how things stood. - 

“A quarter of an hour later, after 
I had turned the prisoners out to 
work and sent the room-orderly 


away on an errand, Tony and I 
passed through the massive iron- 
bound doors, locked them behind 
us to prevent interruption, and 
stood alone in the grim silence of 
the old Spanish prison-room—a 
room whose stone floor and walls, 
could they speak, would tell of three 
centuries of such horrors and bru- 
talities as only the Inquisition of 
the militant Priesthood can boast. 
I’m a good Catholic myself,” said 
Cahill, as he sat a useless bottle on 
the table and crossed himself, “but 
the things I saw in the next two 


hours ! It was this way: 

E were no more than inside 
\ than Tony began to pace 
evenly from wall to wall, taking 
rough measurements examining a 
stone here and pressing one there. 
Finally he sat down on a bunk, 
pulled out his watch and glanced at 
the bars in the east window where a 
thin ray of sunlight was piercing 
obliquely and falling like a search- 
light on the opposite wall. Five 
minutes passed, and ten, when sud- 
denly he arose, crossed the room, 
and pressed on a stone where the 
beam of sunlight lay—a stone two 
feet square—and it gave to his 
touch, grudgingly at first, and then 
completely, swinging backward as 
a door swings on its hinges, and 
leaving a blank, black square 
through which the ribbon-like sun- 
beam gleamed for a few feet, only 
to be lost in the darkness beyond. 
Then Tony pulled -off his coat, 
snapped a pocket flashlight and 
crawled into the opening in the wall, 
with Jack Cahill at his heels. 

“Five or six feet from the open- 
ing the passage turned abruptly to 
the right, slanting downward at an 
angle of about twenty degrees and 
widening constantly from the turn- 
ing point until, after progressing 
perhaps fifty feet, the tunnel 
emerged into an oblong chamber 
ten feet wide and twice as long, 
where the daylight sifted dimly 
through little portholes in the wall 
barely three inches square. 

“In a moment I was _ looking 
through eight or ten feet of solid 
wall as through a telescope, across 
and only a few feet above the river 
level, and into the street leading out 
past the Custom House on the other 
bank. I was sure of the location, for 
I plainly recognized old Daddy 
Norton ‘interviewing’ a gu-gu car- 
gador with his bejuco cane. 
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“Turning back into the dim twi- 
light of this long forgotten tomb, 
musty and dank with the odor of 
ages that clung about it, the truth 
flashed over me instantly! This 
was one of the ‘flood cells,’ and 
through those little port holes came 
the waters that brought slow, 
strangling death to all within. 
Grouping about, I came to the cor- 
ner where Tony stood, flashing his 
electric light on a gruesome sight. 
Propped up in a sitting posture, 
and chained to the wall was a head- 
less human skeleton, the skull grin- 
ning up at us horribly from between 
the outstretched limbs where it had 
fallen. It was ghastly—and we 
turned away with a shudder at the 
thought of such a fate. 





“At the opposite end of the cell 
a narrow passage led out, and we 
kept on—Tony in the lead with his 
glim, I a close second at his elbow 
—first upward forty or fifty feet, a 
turn to the right, another to the left, 
and then down, down, down until 
it seemed we must be below the 
river level, when suddenly the pass- 
age opened into an arched chamber 
where the daylight was dimly dif- 
fused as before through a number 
of little ports built high in the river 
wall. We paused on the threshold 
—spellbound! 


“The room was perhaps twenty 
by sixty feet. Water dripped here 
and there from the arching stone 
ceiling and trickled down the walls, 
the floor slanting slightly from each 
side to the center carrying the flow 
into the farther gloom where it dis- 
appeared in a sewer-like opening in 
the floor. 

“Along the wall to our left were 
two rows of massive mahogany 
chairs, a carven crown on either 
arm, and each headrest a replica of 
the old Castilian Coat of Arms—a 
shield, quartered, with Castles, 
Lions rampant—and over all a 
musty coating of regal decay. 

“In the right center and against 
the wall was a stone dais, sur- 
mounted by a SEAT sculptured out 


of pure marble and partly concealed 
by mouldy, threadbare tapestries 
hung from above, and between the 
doorway where we stood and this 
chair of honor were the horrors—a 
rack with its wheels and chains— 
the rigid erect chair of the Garrote 
with the terrible thumb-screws be- 
hind—a standing cross, with a half 
inch slit through the upright from 
top to bottom where a man could 
be bound and sawed in two—a huge 
iron crucible where those long- 
handled nippers could be heated 
white—a dozen devices for slow 
torture, each more damnable than 
the other—and—seated on _ the 
throne, as immovable as the throne 
itself, staring horribly with the eyes 
of a maniac at something the gloom 
concealed—was Denny Lynch.” 

Cahill paused, shuddering at the 
recollection, and took a long pull 
at his Malt Extract. Every pipe 
around the table was cold. 

“IT looked at Tony, who laid a 
silencing finger on his lips and 
pointed into the shadows where the 
subterranean sewer led up from be- 
low. At first I could only discern 
two small spots of greenish light 
swaying evenly from side to side in 
the darkness, and then—as my eyes 
became more accustomed to the dim 
light—little by little the whole 
shape took form, hideous and fear- 
some in its awful reality. Slowly at 
first and then with growing assur- 
ance, the slimy, glistening folds of 
a huge Python were spewed up foot 
by foot from the sewer-hole, until 
twenty feet of the horror stretched 
in straining curves across the floor, 
the huge head lifted high and play- 
ing to and fro, the baleful, malig- 
nant eyes gleaming vemonously a 
short gun length from Denny’s head 
—and the two of us stood there 
paralyzed! We couldn’t move—we 
couldn’t speak. 

“For minutes—hours it seemed— 
the huge boa strained and struggled 
to get closer, but to no avail. It 
must have swallowed something 





that was too large for the hole. And 
finally, after it made a last ineffect- 
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ual effort, and backed slowly out of 
sight into the blackness of the sew- 
er, I shook off the spell of inaction, 
drew my revolver and walked slow- 
ly toward the dais until I stood 
facing and within five feet of Lynch. 
He sat as rigid as stone, staring 
straight at the black hole; and when 
I spoke to him and had no answer, 
I knew he was in some kind of a fit 
or trance, and beckoned for Tony 
to come in. 

“Together we carried and 
dragged him, end and end, like a 
bag of grain, back up the dark wind- 
ing passages, where great sanguine- 
eyed vampires circled about us in 
the gloom—through the vermin and 
slime of ages until we reached the 
‘flood cellar,’ where we laid our 
senseless burden on the floor, to 
rest ourselves a bit—for Denny was 
no fairy. 

“At the end we came out into the 
dim daylight of the old prison room 
and laid him on his bunk inert, still 
senseless, and so covered with the 
foulness of the buried donjons as to 
be almost unrecognizable. And then 
I brought the Officer of the Day and 
the Doctor—and Denny was taken 
to the hospital on a stretcher. 

“For weeks he lay on the border- 
land; but at last the Medicos won 
out, and Lynch came back to duty— 
though not the man we knew him 
before. In that night he had aged 
years, and his hair was as you see 
it now, nearly white. But it made 
another man of him. No one has 
ever known him to touch anything 
since; nor is anyone rash enough to 
suggest such a possibility.” 

Cahill paused, scanned the deso- 
late array on the table before him, 
and coughed dryly as his glance 
wandered interrogatively from face 
to face. After a moment of silence 
old Murphy rapped an empty glass 
on the table, and when I had pro- 
duced the goods they all raised their 
glasses, paused a moment till their 
glances met, and drank in silence 
but each one knew the other drank 
to an absent member—to white- 
haired Denny Lynch. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Conducted by B. VIRGINIA LEE 
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TYPES 


F ONE is interested in types of 

poems, refinement of word and 
rhyme, beauty of phrasing and 
dramatic emotion, Oxford Poetry 
will be his treasure chest, whether 
it be 1922 or 1924 poetry. Every 
year the anthology of verse by 
members of the University of Ox- 
ford affords not only a fresh and 
delightful sheaf of poetry, but also 
gives the reader opportunity for 
glimpsing the present and probably 
the future trend of English poetry. 
New poets make their debut with 
rare bits of poetry; such is “This 
Hour,” one of the many shorter 
poems which appear among the 
longer ones such as “Lament for 
Adonis,” etc. 

THIS HOUR 


This hour I need you, brightest one, 
For spring is on me unaware, 

And floods me with its sudden sun, 
And strikes the hidden passion bare. 


Strongest and purest, give me power 
To triumph in this clash of wills; 
Aid me in this predestined hour 
To trample on the thought that kills. 
OXFORD POETRY 1924. D. 
Appleton and Co., $1.00. 


. * 


* 
CHRONICLE OF THE SEA 


RWIN ANTHONY has written 

a history of the sea, a narrative 
of events connected with real and 
imaginary things—the stark reality 
of the sea with ghostly shapes of 
old shipmen of all ages flitting 
across the grey background. It is 
a tale of contrasts gathered from 
bearded lips and dry, old books, 
and no formal exposition such as is 
demanded of a scientific history. 
Throughout each chapter are to be 
found paragraphs of rare literary 
excellence, yes, even entire chapters 
ring with a vibration of genius. The 
book is never disappointing and we 
close it marvelling at the dexterity 
of Mr. Anthony’s pen. It is a book 
of romance out of plot; it stirs 
the imagination; it touches the 
dreaming soul with the beat of the 
surf. And when we read the last 
paragraph, (“He will take a primi- 


tive skiff, and chanting an old song 
whose long lost meaning is gone 
from him, he will put off for the 
sea rim. The breed of sailor men 
will begin again, and the tale. of 
those who go down to the sea in 
ships.”) some latent personality will 
rise up and our throats will become 
hoarse with a queer choking sensa- 
tion, and we will know that some 
time, long past, some one of our 
ancestors has gone down to the sea 
in ships! 

DOWN TO THE SEA IN 

SHIPS, by Irwin Anthony. Penn 

Publishing Company. (Our copy 

gives no price.) 

+ * . 


THE CHARM OF OLD 
ENGLAND 


UST why the entertainments 

afforded the reader of this 
charming volume should be limited 
to Grub Street, we are at a loss to 
understand. Mr. Squire has col- 
lected and published in this book 
nine stories that he tells us have 
appeared in The London Mercury, 
The Century, The Windsor and 
The Illustrated Review. The editors 
of these magazines, other than The 
London Mercury, are thanked, pre- 
sumably for permission to re-pub- 
lish in book form some of the 
stories. They should be thanked. 
The magazines of original publica- 
tion do not have the common cir- 
culation in this country enjoyed by 
many American magazines. But 
few of us would have had the 
pleasure of reading these delightful 
samples of Mr. Squire’s prose work 
if these English editors had been 
less generous. We add our thanks 
to those given by J. C. S. 

Each reader will select one story 
as outstanding. Personal taste will 
govern the selection. All readers, 
however, will find all of the tales 
to contain many a smile, many a 
quiet chuckle and many evidences 
of profound knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human heart and head 
on the part of the author. The Grub 
Street Nights Entertainments is a 


book one will enjoy re-reading. 
Can more be said? 


THE GRUB STREET NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENT, by J. C. 


Squire. George H. Doran Co., 
$2.50. 
* + * 
MEMORIES 


ihe name of the story, even 
the magazine which published it 
are vague shadows, yet there is a 
faint recollection that it was 
Harpers, or Atlantic and the story 
was of London—fog—a shadow of 
a girl—a man who followed the 
girl—it is all very “foggy” now, ex- 
cept that the reader remembers 
very distinctly the name Algernon 
Blackwood for she closed the maga- 
zine, a bit mystified (she was very 
young) and she repeated several 
times, the name of the author and 
a great desire to know more about 
this man possessed her—this man 
whose power of pen, through des- 
criptions awakened latent emotions 
in her young heart. The reader of 
that story, and the Review editor 
are the same, and the reward has 
come. “Episodes Before Thirty,” 
by Algernon Blackwood is the re- 
ward. In it is everything, beauty 
of description, adventure from 
England and strict “bringing up” 
to dairying and saloon keeping, 
then the island life—and New York. 
I don’t believe there is a better 
description printed of New York, 
than Mr. Blackwood’s picture from 
the “old bridge.” 

This book explains many, many 
things, not only to the Review 
editor, but to everyone, of the emo- 
tions of youth, the trials, the per- 
serverance, success. 

Mr. Blackwood says in one of his 
chapters: “If any young man 
learning values wants to know the 
quickest way to study the seamy 
side of life, to understand the 
darkest aspects of human nature, 
and incidentally, to risk the loss of 
every illusion he ever had, let him 
become a reporter on an up-to-date 
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New York newspaper. Within six 
months he will be apt to believe 
that every man has his price; he 
will become acquainted with vice, 
crime, horror, terror and every kind 
of human degradation, theft, mur- 
der, arson will seem common 
places, forgery a very ordinary 
affair; men and women, it may 
even seem to him, ‘go straight,’ not 
because of any inherent principle 
of goodness in them, but because 
that degree of temptation which 
constitutes their particular ‘price’ 
has not yet offered itself.” 

And there is humor, Kay, his 
partner in the Hub, desirous of a 
stage career—Whitey, the reporter 
—Oh so much is revealed which is 
humorous, pathetic, in this story of 
Algernon Blackwood’s life before 
thirty. It gives one a “look in.” It 
is a book among books. 

EPISODES BEFORE THIRTY, 

by Algernon Blackwood. E. P. 

Dutton, $3.00. 


” 


THE CHASSE GALERE 


E HAD spoken aloud, as men 

sometimes do in the wilder- 
ness. Had it not been for the howl- 
ing of his dogs he would have been 
sure that he heard, passing out over 
the forest, a sound like the far 
laughter of reckless men—the lost 
souls of the Chasse Galere.” Lang- 
ley Barnes heard it as Angus Garth 
had said all men heard—the ship of 
souls, an old legend of the North. 
“The great Chasse Galere runs but 
one way. If she catches ye, she 
goes North again with all her seats 
full. Soon, the new soul paddles. 
Mayhap ye sing, too. And so off 
they go, across the far forests. And 
never she gaes back. No, nor wants 
to!” 

Old Angus, as other men, had 
come to the North “because’’—and 
Langley Barnes had come “be- 
cause.” In this novel are two girls, 
Annette, the half-breed and Chris- 
tine, the white girl, the result of 
Angus Garth’s story at McTaver- 
ish. And there is Alicia, the pam- 
pered, hot-house flower, the wife of 
Barnes, in the States—and then 
there is Major Churchill and the 
Wireless Telephone. It is a story 
of the fight of souls, it is a queer 
tale of the North, following the old 
Indian legend of the Chasse Galere, 
“If she catches ye, she goes North 
again, with all her seats full—and 
he never gaes back. No, nor wants 
to!” 

THE SHIP OF SOULS, by Em- 

erson Hough. D. Appleton, $2.00. 


INFORMATION AND 
NARRATIVE 


UST what De Bra’s qualifica- 
J tions are for his understanding 
of Oriental life in an Occidental 
city, should, I ‘believe, be included 
in an introduction to his collection 
of Chinese Stories. However, the 
introduction is missing and _ for 
those who have read, and those who 
are about to read his books, “Ways 
That Are Wary,” may I venture a 
bit of information which will no 
doubt be extremely interesting? 

Lemuel De Bra arrived in San 
Francisco, six o’clock, the evening 
before the earthquake. (This may 
have been a trick of Fate to give 
him experience with earthquakes 
and human emotions which he may 
sometime utilize.) He was an in- 
structor for Inter-State Correspond- 
ence Schools for a year, then en- 
tered the Government service—the 
Internal Revenue Bureau—spent 
twelve years in the service, travel- 
ing throughout California and Ne- 
vada, mostly on opium and narcotic 
investigations—His first literary 
efforts were begun while still in the 
service, 1919 to be exact, when he 
broke into Blue Book with a novel- 
ette—“Tears of the Poppy” under 
the pen name of Edmond Lawrence. 

So Lemuel De Bra knows of 
which he writes! The collection it- 
self, barring the title which makes 
one instinctively recall “for ways 
that are dark and tricks that are 
vain—the heathen Chinese is 
peculiar,” seems to me to be ex- 
tremely interesting, and even some- 
what instructive. For what it offers 
is a very fair cross-section of inside 
information concerning the drug 
traffic amongst the Orientals in an 
Occidental city and—not the best, 
perhaps, as genuinely competent 
judges of narrative English might 
choose the best, but certainly a 
reasonable representation of what 
should be looked upon with pride 
by the author—and joy by the 
reader. 

The collection is comprised of 
twelve stories, crimes and myster- 
ies, tongs—all queer tales with the 
mixture of the new world and the 
old—Chinese manerisms, beliefs, 
ways of speech and customs; opium 
traffic, marriage brokers, wisdom of 
the Elders; authentic information 
woven together with a keen dra- 
matic sense and insight into plot 
potentiality. After reading these 
stories one will wish to read a book 
of “History of the Chinese—Nar- 
cotic and Opium Investigations”— 
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or some such by the same author— 
just facts concerning the things we 
know so little about. Lemuel De 
Bra has the foundation for such a 
work. We wonder if he will write 
such a book? 

WAYS THAT ARE WARY by 

Lemuel De Bra. Edward J. Clode 

Inc., $2.00. 


* » » 


DRAMA 


STUDY of the modern Dra- 
A ma” is a handbook for use 
in connection with the reading of 
a representative group of the most 
important plays of the outstanding 
dramatists of modern times. The 
period covered comprises, roughly 
speaking, the epoch dating from the 
days of Ibsen’s activity to the pres- 
ent—this from the author of this 
most valuable book. 

And so it accomplishes its pur- 
pose—a completely comprehensive 
handbook dealing not only with the 
history of the modern drama, but 
with concise, illuminating criticism 
of representative plays from each 
author discussed. There is also a 
very well indexed bibliography sup- 
plemented which not only deals 
with plays, but with dramatists, 
and all subjects allied to the drama, 
Truly this is a book for the 
library of every lover of the drama; 
one that will no doubt prove to be 
quite indispensble. 

A STUDY OF THE MODERN 

DRAMA, by Barrett H. Clark. 

Appleton, $3.50. 


LOVE 


AN’ when confronted with 
things that are good, beauti- 
ful and true, transcends himself, and 
yielding to the celestial charm, an- 
nihilates his own sorry personality 
and rises to sublime heights of spir- 
itual rapture. What is this state if 
it is not worship ?”—(Renean) 
With this does the author intro- 
duce you to his work. Under the 
First Enquiry, are incorporated 
Realistic, Idealistic, Biological and 
Sociological Explanations, also 
Pluralism and Monism, and under 
the second Enquiry, Sentimental 
Dynamism, Sentimental Intuition, 
Sentimental Fusion and Antimonies 
of Love. Mr. Berl’s treatises on 
these subjects are all very well 
written and the conveyance of 
thought clear. Once read the desire 
to possess the book becomes acute. 


THE NATURE OF LOVE, by 
Ammanuel Berl. (Reviewed by 
J. R. Graetzer). Macmillan, $2.00. 
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ANTI-SEX DRAMA GUNS ARE 
BOOMING AGAIN 


VIDENTLY when things grow dull, 
FH it is the proper intellectual pastime to 

hurl a barrage of criticism at the 
stage and screcn. The reformers are at it 
again. They have been at it for some time. 
They are sincere; but their periodic explo- 
sions have availed little, if anything. They 
confront a stubborn obstacle; there are in- . 
finitely more theater-goers than there are 
reformers. 

The sex plays are under fire again. But 
it is an injustice to criticise the producers 
and managers for giving the public what 
The managers are in the busi- 
ness to make money. They are not chiefly 


interested in the artistic side. And they 
are not in the business to uplift the stage 
and screen. Any “uplifting” will have to 
be done by the audience in general. No 
other force can accomplish it. 


they want. 


AUDIENCE PRIMARY JUDGE 


That audience can dictate to any manager 
who is in the business commercially. And 
that same audience can break a manager 
who refuses to cater to its desires—the same 
powerful audience that stands like a brick 
wall of huge proportions in the path of the 
reformers. 

To grip at all the stage and screen must 
depict various phases of life. And sex will 
inevitably creep in. It is a dramatic force. 
There is conflict in it. But it should be 
handled for a definite, constructive purpose, 
not merely as a flagrant appeal to the sex 
instinct and to appease the jaded palate of 
the licentious thrill-hound! 

Recently the New York theaters were 
gloriously lambasted. The attack was not 
unwarranted. Wherever the present crop 
of Gotham playwrights obtained their local 
color would make a fitting subject for a po- 
lice investigation. Admittedly some of them 
mixed their colors so luridly that the re- 
sultant stage production was little short of 
a dirty mess. The most commercial mana- 


ger in New York will frankly acknowledge 
that art and entertainment values were not 
taken into consideration. Why should they? 
Business is excellent. That is their stand- 
point. And they own the theaters; and those 
theaters are heavily patronized. 
THEATRICAL FILTH 

The question that intrigues the writer is 
—how much farther can they go? Plays 
reekingly licentious, baldly suggestive, with 
language foul and blasphemous, have been 
flung upon the stage in rapid succession. 
They proved commercial successes. And 
each time that this filth and theatrical gar- 
bage has been spilled the public wondered 
whether the limit of decay had been reached. 
Still they were evidently ready for more. 
And in New York, particularly, they got it 
—and got a jolt with it! For sheer auda- 
city of situations and dialogue, “Ladies of 
the Evening” made even the sophisticated 
Gothamites gasp! That’s going some. 

And that same hectic play of New York’s 
underworld is the season’s sensation! 

.. a. @ 


Mrs. Fiske at the 
Columbia Theater 


Playgoers are promised a treat at the 
Columbia Theatre in the appearance, for 
two weeks, of Mrs. Fiske and an all-star cast 
in Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s immortal 
comedy, “The Rivals,” which will be pre- 
sented under the management of George C. 
Tyler and Hugh Ford. Not since 1896 has 
“The Rivals” been played on tour, and per- 
haps never has it commanded the services 
of a more notable cast than that which has 
been assembled to commemorate the- 150th 
anniversary of the original production of 
the play. In every city it has visited, “The 
Rivals” has been playing to capacity houses. 
In the company besides Mrs. Fiske are 
Chauncey Olcott, Thomas A. Wise, James T. 
Powers, Lola Fisher, Lotus Robb, Marie Car- 
roll, Kenneth Thomson, Fred Eric, George 
Tawde and Herbert Belmore. 

“The Rivals” will be followed on Monday, 
June 16th, by the New York comedy suc- 
cess “The Show-Off.” 
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Galaxy of Noted Stars Appearing in “The Rivals” at the Columbia Theater 


“Lady Be Good” 


Plays at Curran 


The Pacific Coast rights to “Lady Be 
Good,” the outstanding musical comedy suc- 
cess of the New York season, has been 
acquired by Louis O. Macloon for his first 
San Francisco production. It will be shown 
at the Curran Theater this month. “Lady, 
Be Good,” with a book written by Guy 
Bolton and Fred Thompson, lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin, and with music by George Ger- 
shwin, has been playing to capacity houses 
at the Liberty Theater, New York, for nine 
months. George Gershwin is the popular 
composer of the day and is acknowledged 
as the dominating factor in the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of jazz music. 
His celebrated ““Rhapsody in Blue,” as 
played by Paul Whiteman, was the first 
jazz composition written originally direct 
for orchestras. His popular numbers in the 
new Macloon production, such as “Fascin- 
ating Rhythm,” “Lady, Be Good” and “So 
Am I,” have a dash and verve fairly irre- 
sistible. 

A fine cast presents “Lady, Be Good.” 
It is headed by T. Roy Barnes, Kitty 
Doner and Ted Doner. Mr. Barnes, one of 
the most original and ingratiating of fun 
makers, has been rescued from the pic- 
tures for the leading comedy role. Miss 
Doner and her brother enjoy superior rank 
as dancers and musical artists, and they 
are happily cast in the new show. 

* 7 * 


Western Premiere at 
the Capitol Theater 


Mystery plays galore have invaded the 
stage of recent months, but there is probably 
none that can claim the altogether new and 
nove! plot and denouement that has been 
written into “Spooks,” which is having its 
western premiere at the Capitol Theater. 

It is claimed for “Spooks” that the author 
has left absolutely nothing out that would 
tend to thriil, hold one in suspense and cre- 
ate the most hilarious caliber of merriment. 

Crowd an evening with roving lights, 
creepy sounds, screams in the dark, secret 
panels, noisy police, mysterious rappings, 
alarmed gallants and fair women, together 
with a perfect storm of comedy situations, 
and you have the ingredients of “Spooks,” 
by Robert Sherman. 

Egan is bringing the production of 
“Spooks,” which, by the way, is now in its 
fourth month at The Playhouse, Chicago, to 
San Francisco with a splendidly equipped 
cast of players, including Florence Silver- 
lake, Eleanor Wilton, Ted Osborne, Joseph 
McManus, Don Austin, Viola Garff, Henry 
Hall, Harry Willars, Marie Dunkle and 
Hugh Knox. 
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Writers Are Born—But 
They Must Be Trained 


Admittedly, writers are born. So are 
plumbers and physicians. Would any sane 
individual engage a doctor for an impor- 
tant case if he were a doctor in name only? 
Certainly not! Well a writer is a writer 
in name only until he has produced and ar- 
rived publically, between book covers or 
magazine covers. The plumber and the 
physician train for the calling for which 
they were born with an aptitude. And in- 
evitably the writer too must train. 

There are two roads. There is the long, 
uncertain, discouraging one of plodding 
along alone and unaided, with discouraging 
experience as the only teacher. And there 
is the shorter, speedier and eminently more 
satisfactory way of progressing from the 
dark valley of rejection slips to the summit 
that means the production of salable mate- 
rial; and that way is to be properly taught. 

Writing cannot be taught? Well if that 
is the case, Professor Baker, formerly of 
Harvard, and now of Yale—very much to 
the disgust of Harvard men—must be a fine 
carload of bunk, and Frederick Palmer, 
founder of the eminently successful school 
that bears his name, assuredly is getting 
away with murder! 

Baker’s students placed hit after hit on 


Broadway. Palmer’s students have repeat- 
edly registered outstanding hits on the 
screen. Baker refuted the skeptics. Palmer 


made the “wise-acres’—who declared that 
screen writing could not be taught—look like 
a flock of empty-heads. And now his Insti- 
tute of Authorship is turning out novelists! 

And just as his writers of screen plays 
captured prize after prize, so are his writers 
of fiction. Witness the success of “The Bit- 
ter Country.” That is one of the biggest 
sellers of the season. Its author is a Palmer 
product. 

Yet, the supposedly enlightened ones said 
it couldn’t be done! Admittedly, writers are 
born—but they must be trained! 

+ * . 
Novel Screen Play 
At the Imperial 


“Grass” is the novel attraction at the Im- 
perial. It tells the story of life in a dif- 
ferent world from ours. 

In the spring, from the Black Sea to the 
Gulf of Oman, a quarter of a million of 
tents are down. A million tribesmen and 
vast herds, on horseback, afoot, women car- 
rying cradles on their backs and driving 
beasts loaded with possessions, men, women 
and children struggling upward. 

. Up over hill and mountain, on through 
desert and forest, beaten by storm, sweating 
under a burning sun, shivering in glacial 
snows—over a thousand miles of wilderness 
the migratory tribes of Persia are pressing 
on and on—to grass. It is a record of the 


struggle of the Baktiari for existence. 
* . * 


“White Cargo” to 
Play at Wilkes 

Leon Gordon’s “White Cargo,” a play that 
has been and still is one of the sensationally 
successful dramas of the last two years—it 
is still running in New York after a year and 
a half of performance there—is scheduled to 
follow the two week’s engagement of Mary 
Boland in “Meet the Wife,” the current at- 
traction at the Wilkes Theater. 

“White Cargo” tells a story of the tropics, 
but it is not a South Seas play, its locale 
being.on the west coast of Africa in one of 
the British settlements. Edith Ransom has 
been engaged to play Tondeleyo, the half- 
breed vampire, who is the only woman in the 
play. 
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Union Square Theater 
Shows Are Popular 


The new policy inaugurated by Acker- 
man and Harris for their Union Square 
Theater, formerly the Hippodrome, is 
rapidly making the house one of the most 
popular downtown major picture palaces. 
In conjunction with first run feature film 
productions, the Union Square is also 
featuring the Fritz Fields Musical Comedy 
Company, a troupe of thirty people who 
weekly. present favorite stage productions. 

Programs also include shorter screen 
subjects, comedies, news reels and educa- 
tional matter, rounding out a _ splendid 
offering. 

Cecil Grissell is manager of the Union 
Square, and Walter Barusch, director of 
publicity. 

CO 











Eleanor Boardman in “Proud Flesh” 
a Story of San Francisco. 
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Noted Writer Lauds 
California Show 

Gertrude Atherton, author of “Black 
Oxen,” has this to say of Lawrence Rising’s 
story, “Proud Flesh,” which picturized by 
King Vidor for Metro-Goldwyn, the Cali- 
fornia Theater attraction. 

“A classic picture of 
Francisco, past and present. A _ story of 
intense drama and passion. There is a 
solidity, a warmth and a glow about it. It 
entertains and absorbs and provokes and 
spurs the imagination. 

“And Patrick O'Malley is a-character to 
bring joy to the heart. If there really are 
O’Malleys in San Francisco, let us have 
them in society as quickly as possible. Snob- 
bery could never stand up against them.” 

Patrick O'Malley in the picture is played 
by Pat O'Malley, the screen star. Eleanor 
Boardman, Harrison Ford and Trixie Fri- 
ganza have the other leading roles. 

“Proud Flesh” tells of the earthquake 
and fire that wiped out the old San Fran- 
cisco and of the fresh courage that built up 
the new city. It is a story of the clash be- 
tween the forceful, democratic energy of the 
new generation, and of the old aristocratic 
pride. 


the eternal San 


* * * 


Portrait Painter 
Wins Acting Laurels 


In bringing “The Little French Girl” to 
the screen, Herbert Brenon, the man who 
made “Peter Pan,” is said to have left no 
stone unturned to give the story a mount- 
ing and background that make the photo- 
play rank as high in the film world as the 
best-selling novel, by Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick, from which it was adapted, does in 
the field of current fiction successes. 

Featured in the leading roles of the pro- 
duction, which was adapted for the screen 
by John Russell, author of “Where the 
Pavement Ends” and numerous short stories 
appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, 
are Alice Joyce, Neil Hamilton, Mary 
Brian and Esther Ralston. The last two 
mentioned players will be remembered as 
Wendy and the mother, respectively, in 
“Peter Pan” and if her family had not de- 
cided to move from their home in Dallas, 
Texas, to Los Angeles, the screen might 
have missed one of its most charming young 
actresses in that same Mary Brian. 

Born and educated in Dallas, Miss Brian 
spent seventeen of her eighteen years in 
that city. In July, 1924, the family went to 
Los Angeles. There Miss Brian pursued 
her hobby of portrait and water color paint- 
ing. Her ability along those lines had earned 
her praise and advice on technique from the 
Austrian artist, Linnekamp. Shortly after 
her arrival in the film city, one of her 
friends entered Miss Brian’s name in a per- 
sonality contest then being conducted by a 
newspaper. The winning of this contest 
brought her to the attention of the manager 
of Grauman’s Metropolitan Theater in Los 
Angeles. 

He was so impressed with Miss Brian’s 
youthful appeal and personality, that he 
gave her a part in one of the elaborate 
prologues that are a feature of his photo- 
play presentations. At this time Herbert 
Brenon and the Lasky studio officials were 
searching high and low for a girl to play 
“Wendy” in their proposed filming of “Peter 
Pan.” Miss Brian had acquitted herself so 
well in the prologue that it was arranged 
for her to meet the motion picture director. 
A film test at the Lasky studio convinced 
Mr. Brenon that he need look no further 
for his “Wendy.” And now she is the 
titular “Little French Girl.” 
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WZNDOVER IMPROVEMENT 
BIG CALIFORNIA AID 


~*RANSCONTINENTAL and interstate 

‘| motor travel bound for Northern and 
Central California can now use the 

Wendover cut-off on the route of the Vic- 
tory Highway through Western Utah. 

This climaxes a five year effort to open 
up a transcontinental highway bridging the 
mud flats and salt beds of the Great Salt 
Lake desert and leading directly into this 
section of California. It follows a long 
and determined struggle, led by the State 
Automobile Association, the Utah-Nevada- 
California Highway Association, the San 
Francisco and Sacramento Chambers of 
Commerce and other civic organizations to 
obtain better interstate tourist connections 
for Northern and Central California. 

CELEBRATE EVENT 

While motor travel is at present going 
over the Wendover cut-off, its official open- 
ing will be declared on June 13, when a 
celebration of unusual magnitude will be 
held at Salduro, Utah, a community situ- 
ated in the middle of a great glistening 
white plain of salt. Attending the celebra- 
tion will be Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
liam Jardine, Thomas H. MacDonald, chief 
of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Governors and State highway 
“commissioners of California, Nevada and 
Utah, as well as delegations from the 
commercial and civie organizations which 
assisted in the financing of the project. 

The outstanding advantages of this mo- 
tor route; which is now expected to become 
the principal motor connection between 
Northern California points and the East, 
were pointed out by the Automobile Asso- 
ciation five years ago, when that organiza- 
tion signed the Victory highway from the 
California-Nevada State line to Kansas 
City. With the improvement of the route 
through Nevada it is estimated that it will 
carry over 90 per cent of the motor tourist 
travel west of Salt Lake City. 


FEDERAL AID PROJECT 

After taking the leadership in securing 
the designation of the Wendover route as 
a Federal aid project, the Automobile Asso- 
ciation was one of the leaders in a move- 
ment to secure recognition from California, 
Utah and Nevada of their common financial 
obligation toward the completion of this 
highway. These efforts took material form 
in the organization of the Utah-Nevada- 
California Highway Association, which set 
a new precedent in road construction when 
California counties, cities and Chambers 
of Commerce pledged and raised $50,000 
to be spent within the confines of a State 
far from their own borders. 

The raising of this $50,000 fund was 
largely made possible through the efforts 
of Frederick W. Meyer, chairman of the 
good roads committee of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce; George S. Ford- 


erer, a director of the California State 

Automobile Association, and Carl Lamus 

of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce. 
* 7 * 


Kodak As You Go— 
Adds to Motor Trip 


The writer sincerely wishes he could 
firmly impress that upon the minds of mo- 
torists. He realizes now how much addi- 
tional—and_ stored-up pleasure—he could 
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Glimpses of the. Famous Redwoods Along 
the Route of the West Coast Transit Co. 
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have had if he had heeded the thoughtful 
suggestion contained in the little signs he 
had so carelessly ignored—“Picture Ahead.” 

The only excuse he can offer for that 
previous state of indifference was that 
nothing short of a Graflex could meet his 
requirements. And at that time that species 
of the extensive kodak family was a huge, 
bulky affair, the heavy equipment of pro- 
fessional newspaper ‘cameramen. Now they 
haxe a Graflex almost as small and com- 
pact as the Brownie box camera; and now 
he never fails to get that “picture: ahead.” 

Inevitably it lends a lasting enjoyment to 
any trip worthy of the name. Months, years 


after, turn the pages of your album and 
you will again live the pleasures of your 
trip anew. 

It is a regrettable fact that a great many 
motorists, when thinking about a prospective 
trip, concentrate unduly upon two points 
only: to “get started” and “to get there.” 

And that condition chiefly manifests itself 
at the beginning of the trip. In the hurry 
to get started, and out on the highway lead- 
ing to the point of destination, many at- 
tractive spots, worthy of attention and be- 
ing recorded by the camera, are sadly over- 
looked. 

The real motorist-kodak enthusiast is ever 
on the alert for pictures. Like the vast 
majority of the American populace, he is 
“picture-minded.” Ewen the familiar road 
upon which he is driving will hold possi- 
bilities for his camera. It may be a familiar 
stretch of road, but there is always a chance 
for a new composition along it, a different 
slant of the light throwing into relief old 
roadside acquaintances that will consequent- 
ly assume new and interesting aspects. 

But when the back-country is reached, off 
the thronged highway, where the hills smile 
down upon the valleys, where the clear wa- 
ters of the lakes mirror the rugged moun- 
tains, that is where the genuine camera 
enthusiast “breaks out in a rash.” The car 
is parked and the tripod brought out in ad- 
dition to the camera, for now he is in a 
region for artistic picture compositions, this 
healthy enthusiast of the great outdoors who 
fully realizes the keen enjoyment of hunt- 
ing with a camera. 

That hunting with a camera may seem 
tame to some of the big game sportsmen; 
but the picture-enthusiast hunts with his 
camera, instead of a gun, because he wishes 
to retain, not merely to kill. 


The enjoyment of a motor trip may be 
materially heightened by making a camera 
record of it. This will necessarily, and 
rightly, include many of the “you and me” 
variety of snapshots. That personal equa- 
tion always adds interest to pictures—par- 
ticularly the subjects. And this record will 
include any incident along the route that will 
help tell the story of that trip and graphic+ 
ally illustrate it. 

Paste those pictures in your album, with 
a few words of description written beneath. 
A few years later you will be surprised at 
the rare value that you place upon them! 

a“ 2 8 


Pacheco Highway 
To the Sea 


The terminus of the Pacheco Pass High- 
way, which forms a part of the Yosemite- 
to-the-Sea Highway, and which is the con- 
necting link between the San Joaquin Valley 
and the Pacific Ocean, is just north of 
Madera which is 156 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. Chowchilla, near the Pacheco Pass 
Highway, offers excellent accomodations for 
the motorist. 
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Heavy Yosemite 
Travel Expected 


Indications of a remarkable travel year 
for Yosemite National Park are seen in the 
number of automobile owners who have 
taken the opportunity to visit the park since 
the opening of the Wawona Road on May 
1. Authentic reports indicate the Wawona 
Road is in excellent condition with the 
Miami Lodge route being favored, pending 
the repairs on the Chowchilla Mountain 
grade. 

Yosemite, radiant in the gentle touch of 
spring, presents a superb motorland. The 
falls are nearing their maximum volumes 
while Mirror Lake, full and overflowing, 
each morning reflects the perfect image of 
the mile-high Half Dome directly above, 
and the massive beauty of distant Mt. Wat- 
kins. 


Automobile owners desiring to leave 
their automobiles for a bit of exercise are 
daily taking to the trails. The Glacier 
Point Short Trail opened last week and is 
proving as popular as ever in attracting 
visitors to the “Wonder Point,’ where a 
majestic thirty-mile panoramic view of the 
High Sierra reveals an almost virgin moun- 
tain-land still quieted with the fast disap- 
pearing white robe of winter. 


Vernal and Nevada Falls in the upper 
Merced Canyon, and Yosemite Falls on the 
north side of Yosemite Valley, are also ac- 
cessible by trail now and are being fre- 
quented more each day. Motorists willingly 
leave their machines behind and hike or 
ride horseback to these masterful scenes 
and are charmed with the spectacular thrills 
of springtime in Yosemite. 

Camp Curry is now open under the man- 
agement of Mrs. D. A. Curry, who has con- 
ducted this popular resort since its estab- 
lishment more than a quarter of. a century 
ago. 

7 * * 


Yuba Pass Is 
Open to Tahoe 


Yuba Pass, giving a direct route from 
Sacramento Valley points to Lake Tahoe and 
Reno, is now opened. 

This route is reached over pavement out 
of Sacramento to Auburn, Grass Valley and 
Nevada City. It then follows good gravel 
and dirt road to Camptonville, Downieville 
and Sierra City. 

The California State Automobile Associa- 
tion’s touring bureau has announced that the 
road is open from Sattley to Sierraville, 
Hobart Mills and Truckee. The roads from 
Truckee to Brockway and from Truckee 
along the Truckee River to Tahoe Tavern 
can also be used. 

The road from Sierraville through Dog 
Valley to Reno is in very fair condition, 
being paved from Verdi to Reno. 

> * + 


Overland Six Is 
Unusual Value 


Calvin C. Eib, president of the recently 
reorganized Overland-Knight Sales Com- 
pany, San Francisco, who chose that line 
upon his return to the automobile field, now 
declares it was one of the best moves of his 
career. Another of his best moves was the 
appointment of P. P. Graham as local sales 
manager. Graham is acknowledged as one 
of the real high-powered executives on the 
highest powered automobile row in the 
country. 

Discussing things automotive, Mr. Eib told 
the writer: 

“Having spent nearly three years in De- 
troit, where 90 per cent of the automobiles 
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of America are produced, I had ample op- 
portunity to judge automobile values. In the 
spectacular and persistent advancement of 
the automobile industry in this country, dur- 
ing the quarter of a century in which I have 
been engaged in it, no line has impressed me 
as forcibly and favorably as the new Over- 
land and Willys-Knight. Naturally, when 
the dual opportunity was offered me to take 
over that line upon the resumption of my 
activity in San Francisco, I gladly welcomed 
the opportunity.” 

The writer, who is reserving the Willys- 
Knight for a future date, recently had a 
most convincing demonstration by the new 
Overland Six. Viewed from any angle, it 
was an astonishing performance. There is 
rare value in that product. The Overland 
Six De Luxe sedan, considering the price and 
quality, challenges comparison. 


* a2 * 


Motorboating “Across” 
The Continent 


Transcontinental touring has lost _ its 
glamour. It is no longer unusual; it has 
long ceased to be hazardous. Soon there 
will be a ribbon of smooth pavement from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Now two California sportsmen are going 
to “cross” the continent in a motorboat. 
That’s something different. And it is not a 
specially designed boat for that specific 
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purpose. It is nothing more than a good- 
sized open boat with two motors, of the 
portage variety, attached to the stern. 


Consequently, the little craft will have 
“twin screws.” It will need them. From 
this motive plant the boat will derive its 


speed and, particularly, its power to buck 
the number of swift rapids that it will en- 
counter. 

Only one portage is expected to be ne- 
gotiated on the trip. That will be across 
the Continental Divide in Montana. Others 
may be encountered; but they have not been 
revealed on the .route to be taken by the 
intrepid travelers. 

Starting at Astoria, Oregon, 
Columbia River tumbles - into 
the two men will head eastward. The sur- 
passingly beautiful Columbia River, and 
later the twisty Snake River, will carry them 
to their place of portage, from Lewiston to 
Livingston, Montana. 

From that point the Yellowstone will take 
them through the eastern part of Montana. 
Then North Dakota, South Dakota will be 
traveled by means of the Missouri River, on 
which, while heading south, they will have 
Iowa on their east and Nebraska to the 
west. 


where the 
the Pacific, 


Subsequently Missouri, Illinois and Michi- 
gan will be touched as they make their way 
north to the St. Lawrence, which will carry 
them to Montreal, from which point they 





CAN 


will sail south for New York. 


























“haa Great Line Eight Playboy, 
we frankly believe, is the best look- 
ing roadster ever built in America. 
The hood is longer and higher. The 
rear deck slopes away gracefully—and 
a comfortable folding seat accommo- 
dates extra passengers when necessary. 


Courtesy of Chase-Morrill Co., San Francisco 
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A House Divided 


(Continued from Page 232) 
the disappearance of Stewart Cook 
and Adam, they found no obstacle 
confronting them to hinder mutual 
enjoyment. They danced together 
several times in succession; and al- 
though only the more careless and 
pleasure-seeking remained, they 
created not a little whispered com- 
ment among the older heads. 

On the way home the blind fury 
of Phil’s passion burned on. The 
touch of Madge’s warm flesh mad- 
dened him. Veils of distant low- 
hanging cloud marched across the 
face of the low moon as they drove 
eastward and homeward. The bells 
jangled musically, and the soft 
crunching of the snow cast a spell 
like soft voices over the two in the 
sleigh. All restraint forsook him, 
and he poured out his secret,—if 
such it was. 

The lad went back to that sunny 
fall day in the cornfield and told 
her how from that moment to this 
the longing for her and her only 
had grown in his soul. His words 
were halting and crude of course, 
but they amounted to just that. 
And still the wife listened who 
ought to have slapped him and sent 
him on his way. 


“Madge,” he cried finally, “I love 
you. I can’t help it. Night and day 
there is nothing I think of but you.” 

She leaned toward him suddenly 
and he took her hands. Too moved 
for further speech, he turned her 
face to his and kissed her. So em- 
bracing they came on to the house. 
At the door he paused, drew her to 
him again and held her in his arms, 
his lips pressed to hers. She flung 
herself away in an instant and 
vanished. Too excited and joyous 
to know just what all this must 
lead to, the delirious lover of 
Adam’s wife got home somehow 
and sought his few hours of rest. 

Madge, entering the house, was 
confronted by her mother-in-law 
fully dressed, bearing a lamp, and 
with her “sick room expression” on 
her face. There was the odor of 
arnica, and she heard a voice she 
recognized as the Doctor’s, from 
above stairs. 

“How’s Adam?” she asked with 
a sudden sense of guilt—if not re- 
pentance. 

“Pretty bad,” replied Mrs. Brock 
quietly. “You'll have to sleep in 
Julia’s room tonight. Adam’s got a 
broken rib.” 

(Continued next month) 
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MANHOOD 


OUR hundred years passed by 

before the cap stone was 

placed upon the Cathedral of 
Cologne, but no task requires such 
a patient toil as the structure of 
manhood. For complexity and 
beauty nothing is comparable to 
character. Great artists spend 
years upon a single picture. With 
a touch here and there, they ap- 
proach it, and when a long period 
hath past they bring it to comple- 
tion. Yet all the beauty of paint- 
ings, all the grace of statues, all 
the grandeur of cathedrals are as 
nothing compared to the paintings 
of that inner manhood, the adorn- 
ment of that inner temple, that is 
scarcely begun when the physical 
life ends. How majestical the full 
disclosure of an ideal manhood! 


SCRAP BOOK 


With what patience must a man 
wait for its completion! Here lies 
the hope of immortality; it does 
not yet appear what a man shall be. 


—Dr. Newell D. Hillis. 





MY SYMPHONY 


O LIVE content with small 

means—to see elegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion—be worthy, not re- 
spectable, and wealthy, not rich— 
to study hard, think quickly, talk 
gently, act frankly—to listen to 
stars and birds, to babes and sages, 
with open heart—to bear all cheer- 
fully, do all bravely, await occa- 
sions, hurry never—in a word, to 
let the spiritual, unbidden and un- 
conscious, grow up through the 
common—this is to be my sym- 


hony. 
—William Henry Channing. 
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MOTHER 
“M” is for the million things she gave 
me, 
“O” means only that she’s gowing old, 
“T” is for the tears she shed to save me, 
“H” is for her heart of purest gold, 
“E” is for her eyes with love-light shin- 


ing, 

“R” means. right. And right she’ll al- 
ways be. 

Put them all together they spell— 


“M-O-T-H-E-R-” 
A word that means the world to me. 





NATURE’S SUPREME DESIRE 


AN is a product of nature. 

Nature is the great ocean 
of intelligence in which we are 
bathed. It is the Spirit of Life that 
is everywhere manifest—in animals, 
birds, bees, butterflies, trees, plants, 
flowers, and even in the rocks. We 
are strong only as we lay hold on 
the forces of nature, and move with 
them. Happiness, health, efficiency, 
and long life are* possible only to 
the individual. who obeys the laws 
of nature. All our difficulties, 
heartaches, tears and fears and di- 
seases come from violation of na- 
ture’s rules. 


If a man is sent to the peniten- 
tiary, it is because he has broken 
the laws of the land. If he is sent 
to the hospital, it is because he has 
violated the laws of nature. In the 
case of being sent to the peniten- 
tiary, the man is disgraced, and his 
one wish is to have society forget. 
in case he is sent to the hospital, 
he is supplied a topic of conversa- 
tion, and is often boastful. 

To violate the laws of nature 
marks the man as criminal just as 
as if he violates the laws of the 
state. And the world is rapidly 
coming to this view. As a man 
evolves out of savagery, the mani- 
festations of nature alarm him and 
fill his soul with fear. He gives per- 
sonality to the elements, and talks 
of the God of thunder, of lightning, 
of the rain, the wind, the snow. 
And these things are appealed to in 
an endeavor to placate, cajole, and 
propishiate. Here we get the basis 
of all superstition. 

Later, instead of praying for rain, 
we build irrigation ditches, and lo, 
the prayers of labor are answered. 
And the desert blossoms like the 
rose, and the waste places are made 
green. 

From fearing the lightning and 
trembling in dread and awe, we 


(Continued on Page 255) 
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A Home in the Desert 


(Continued from Page 237) 


towns had been inhabited, aban- 
doned, rebuilt and deserted again. 


The final act in the life of the 
town came when a long line of 
white-topped wagons crept out 
across the burning plains, laden 
with the earthly possessions of a 
family seeking new fields. Many of 
them wandered to Greeley, and set- 
tled on irrigated farms. Others 
went on to Wyoming, to try the 
new lands there by the same system 
of dry farming, ever hoping to find 
Nature in a more kindly mood. 
We children always spoke of them 
as “The Dryed-landers,” their skin 
was brown and parched from the 
dry heat of arid plains. 

Following the excessively dry 
summer, early in September the 
straggling line of white-topped 
wagons began to wind their way 
past our farm. 

Late in October a family bought 
a small tract of land that was some 
quarter of a mile from our home. 
It was the first house on the road 
that ran east, and bounded the 
north side of the farm. It was 
therefore nearer to the town than 
we were. It could be plainly seen 
across our fields, and we were much 
interested in our new neighbors. 

In November the little daughter 
of the house started to school, rid- 
ing in a buggy with the children of 
a neighbor who lived on beyond, in 
a queer, octagon shaped house. We 
soon became acquainted with her 
as she was in the same grade as 
Fred. We found her name was 
Verna Gilbert, that they had passed 
our house on their way from the 
dry land country, and she had seen 
our pony as they went by, and 
admired it greatly. 

She did not have any brothers or 
sisters, and we thought she must 
be very lonely. She was a pretty, 
rather frail-looking little girl of 
eight, with wavy brown hair that 
hung in two big braids down her 
back. Her eyes were big and dark, 
and her cheeks lacked the rosy 
color that flooded ours. We girls 
thought her paleness very aristo- 
cratic, and we wished we did not 
have red cheeks. 


She said that as soon as spring 
came she was going to walk to and 
from school, as her mother thought 
the exercise in the open air would 
do her good. She spoke of the open 


air as if it was of great value, and 
said it was going to make her father 
strong and well. 

She added hastily that he did not 
really have consumption, only his 
lungs were weak. They had come 
to Eastern Colorado the previous 
year, hoping the dry, healing air 
would work the miracle for them 
that it had for many others, restor- 
ing her father to perfect health. 

We told mother all about the 
family, and she said as soon as she 
could find the time she would go 
and call, and welcome them to our 
neighborhood. 

Father shook his head gravely 
when he was told that Mr. Gilbert 
had sold his team ‘and white-topped 
wagon to make first payment on 
the five-acre tract he purchased. 
He expected to raise small fruits 
and green vegetables to supply the 
town trade. There was a small 
house of three rooms, and an acre 
of strawberries on the place. They 
hoped their fruit would bring in 
immediate returns the coming 
summer. 

Verna told us her father was go- 
ing to buy one big horse in the 
spring, to do work on ‘the land and 
haul the produce to market, but 
that they already had a cow. She 
was so pleased and proud of this 
fact that we marveled. A cow was, 
of course, a part of every farm, we 
told her, and that we had six at 
our place. 

Her eyes grew wide, and she 
said: “Thea you can have all the 
cream you want!” 

“We swim in it,” I laughingly 
assured her. I was surprised when 
she exclaimed, “Oh, then that is 
what makes all you children so rosy 
and healthy!” 

She spoke learnedly of the value 
of milk and cream, seeming to place 
it on a par with fresh air in healing 
properties. And so, gradually, there 
came to our knowledge the disease 
tuberculosis, and its cure. In a 
vague way we had known that 
many people sought our climate for 
this reason, but we had never be- 
fore come in direct contact with it. 

We went to see her one Saturday 
afternoon, and found her father a 
tall, pale man, with large, kind, 
brown eyes, and hollow cheeks, 
where two red_ spots. flamed 
brightly. 

They had settled in the brown 
house, and filled the coal bin for 
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winter, when cold weather swooped 
down upon the land. It began to 
snow in November, and one storm 
followed another in swift  suc- 
cession. 

As if to atone for her previous 
short-comings Dame Nature sent 
the heaviest snow for many winters. 
The wind howled, and the snow 
piled in drifts through which our 
pony plowed slowly on the cold, 
frosty mornings. Father put the 
body of our cart on runners, and 
when we struck a smooth place in 
the road we glided swiftly along. 

Our breath blew in steam-like 
clouds before us, and the sides of 
the pony were white with mist. If 
the day chanced to be clear and 
cold the air was filled with flying 
frost that glittered like a shower of 
diamonds. Ella and I wished we 
could gather the shining particles 
and weave them in long strings that 
should cover us from head to foot 
with radiant gems. The dazzling 
blue sky, the wide, white fields, and 
mighty, towering mountains, shone 
with a light that almost blinded 
us. 

One morning in December the 


day was unusually warm and 
bright. We said gaily that spring 
would surely come soon. The 


bright sun and cloudless sky gave 
no hint of storm or bitter cold. 


We had reached home after 
school and put the pony away in 
the barn, when suddenly dark 


clouds sprang up in the north and 
east. Almost before we could get 
to the house came a stinging blast, 


then followed cutting, blinding 
sleet. Arctic cald shut down as 
darkness came. 

The light of lanterns shining 


through the gloom, and the creak- 
ing of snow under footsteps, told 
where father and the hired man 
were making the animals snug for 
the night. Father’s mustache was 
covered with icicles when at last he 
entered the warm kitchen and took 
off his heavy overshoes. 

Night came, and still the blizzard 
raged with undiminished fury. The 
roaring, shrieking wind seemed 
tearing in wild anger at all that 
blocked the way. Mother placed a 
lighted lamp, that would burn all 
night, in the window of the sitting 
room, pulling the curtain to the 
very top. The light showing 
against the storm might guide some 
unfortunate wanderer, caught in 
the icy blast, to safety and warmth. 


(Continued on Page 250) 
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A HOME IN THE DESERT 
(Continued from Page 249) 


We children went to bed early, 
but I slept fitfully, for ever and 
again the wind wakened me, and I 
shivered in terror at the fury of the 
storm. I heard a dog barking al- 
most incessantly, at first dimly it 
sounded, as if far away. As I 
listened the sound came nearer, and 
at last the barking was in our own 
yard. Then I knew it was Topsy, 
our collie shepherd dog. Faintly I 
heard a coyote howling, and drow- 
sily I thought she must have been 
chasing the animal away from our 
hen house. 

I drifted into slumber when sud- 
denly I was sitting up in bed, 
listening with fast-beating heart. 
Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap, sounded softly 
on the front door, growing fainter 
and fainter. 

I sprang out of bed. The floor 
was like ice to my bare feet but I 
could not wait to find my felt slip- 
pers. I rushed into the room where 
father and mother slept and pulled 
‘and tugged at the blankets, saying 
softly, over and over: 

“Wake up, wake up, quick! some 
one is knocking at the front door!” 

Father raised himself on one arm 
and listened. No sound was heard 
but the raging of the wind, and the 
barking of Topsy under the window. 
Silence profound rested at the door 
where I had heard the knocking. 

“You’ve been dreaming, Reva,” 
father said. “Go to bed at once. 
you'll catch your death of cold 
running around the house in your 
night gown.” 

But I could not go, I knew I had 
heard the knocking. Anxious and 
half sobbing I cried, “Oh, some one 
is there, I know it. Please come. 
I’m afraid, and anyway, I can’t 
open the door by myself.” 

Mother wakened and said: “Bet- 
ter get up and look, Father, or we 
won't have any peace tonight. It’s 
the shortest way out. Then she’ll 
be satisfied and go back to bed. The 
storm has made her nervous.” 

Grumbling father left his warm 
bed, and drawing on dressing gown 
and slippers went to the door. At 
first it refused to open. He pulled 
and tugged and it opened suddenly. 
The wind and sleet rushed in al- 
most blinding him for an instant. 
Then he gave a low cry and bend- 
ing down lifted a white bundle in 
his arms. He carried it to the 


Franklin stove, where the red coals 
still flamed faintly. He piled fuel 
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on the fire and called to mother, 
“Come here, quick!” 

Sternly he turned to me. “Go to 
bed, immediately, not another word 
from you! Do you hear!” Awed 
by the stern command I ran to my 
room. I slipped into the warm bed 
and cuddled close to Ella, rubbing 
my cold feet on her soft, warm legs. 
She murmured a sleepy protest, and 
kicked me vigorously. I waited un- 
til I was sure she was fast asleep, 
then, inch by inch, I drew my feet 
near and nearer. 

With infinite caution I placed 
them against her warm flesh, and 
sleep held her firmly, while I 
gloried in the blissful warmth. 

I strained my ears for sound from 
the sitting room. I had left my 
door slightly ajar, but the sitting 
room was tightly closed. Then I 
heard father go into the kitchen 
and kindle a roaring fire. The door 
into the sitting room was opened 
and voices talked eagerly. 

“A child, a little girl,” mother 
said, “Father, we must save her! 
Tnink of her parents waiting some- 
where, and their awful anguish! 
She must have been caught in the 
storm on the way home from 
school. How she lived to reach our 
door is a mystery only God can 
reveal. It is a miracle, nothing 
else.” 

I slept soundly for a time, then 
wakened with a start as I heard 
some one crying. At first I listened, 
bewildered, then I remembered. 

The white bundle at the door was 
a child returned to life. I heard 
father say: “I’m glad she can cry 
like that. It shows there is plenty 


of vitality left. She'll be all right . 


in a few days. Rubbing with snow 
has taken out the frost so that 
neither hands nor feet are frozen. 
We will not question her now. Let 
us take her into bed with us and 
morning will tell who she is. Then 
we can take her home.” 

When I awakened at last in the 
early, cold morning, my first 
thought was of a child crying in the 
night. For an instant I fancied it 
was only a dream, then I remem- 
bered all clearly. I told Ella and 
she did not believe me. She laughed 
and said: 

“You are always having the most 
wonderful things happen in the 
night, and morning proves you 
have just beeri dreaming, Reva, 
you know it does.” 

I protested, and we dressed hur- 
riedly. We hastened into the sitting 
room where the lamp still burned 
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at the window, and the fire blazed 
brightly. It was warm and cozy. 
We heard sounds from the kitchen 
that told us mother was preparing 
the breakfast. 

No trace of a child could be seen, 
and Ella said: “I told you so!” 

I took her by the hand and whis- 
pered: “She’s in mother’s room. I 
remember now—I heard father say 
the child .should sleep with them. 
Sh-sh—don’t waken her!” Then we 
gasped together in amazement: 

“Why, it’s Verna Gilbert! How 
did she ever come here in the 
night!” 

We tiptoed away and ran to tell 
mother the news. She was even 
more surprised than we had been, 
to learn the identity of the little 
girl. 

The wind had gone down. In the 
east crimson and gold clouds flamed 
gorgeously, promising that the day 
would be clear and cold. 

Mother looked out across the 
snowy fields to the little brown 
house, where thé smoke curled up 
in the first rays of the sun. 

“Awake all night and wild with 
anxiety,” she said slowly. 

Father entered with a foaming 
pail of milk and mother told him 
quickly that the little girl was 
Verna Gilbert, child of our neigh- 
bors. 

“T'll go right over and relieve 
their suspense,” he said. “Give me 
a cup of that hot coffee that smells 
so good, Mother, and I’ll eat break- 
fast when I return.” 


N instant later he was plowing 
his way through the drift, 


across an unbroken expanse of 
white snow. We watched until we 
saw him open the gate that led into 
their yard. Then we turned away 
at a call from mother, to help with 
the breakfast. 

When we looked out of the win- 
dow again we saw father returning, 
a woman following close behind in 
the trail he had broken. We knew 
it was Verna’s mother, and that she 
could not wait another moment to 
see with her own eyes that her 
daughter was alive and well. 

Soon they were on the back step, 
and mother threw the door wide 
open and called cheerily: “Come 
right in to the fire, Mrs. Gilbert. 
You shall see Verna in a minute, 
first warm your hands and feet, you 
must be nearly frozen. She is quite 
all right, I assure you.” 

But Mrs, Gilbert stood looking at 
mother with wide, tear-filled eyes, 


(Continued on Page 252) 
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THE COMEBACK 
(Continued from Page 230) 


Oh! I would not hurt you—I am 
not ungrateful, but—that is not my 
feeling for you. We may be friends 
now, yes, but no more.” 

“But, Mariquita, love will come. 
I know it. Never mind about that 
now! Give me a chance to prove 
it to you.” Both in his words and 
tones there was intense and pas- 
sionate conviction, but Mariquita 
remained unmoved. She had con- 
victions also, as will be seen. 


Though evidently pained by the 
necessity for absolutely frank 
speech, she yet spoke firmly. 
“Amigo Victor, I must speak to you 
the truth. Even if I did love you, 
and I say again that I do not, I 
would not be your wife. I will 
Oe eae: 


Again Victor broke in on her to 
plead his cause. With all the elo- 
quence at his command, he assured 
her that he was a changed man, 
that no other woman would ever 
mean anything to him, that he 
would honor and love her, that he 
needed her desperately, but his elo- 
quence went for naught. She re- 
mained unconvinced. “But why?” 
he insisted. “Why? You will learn 


to love me. Your people often 
marry without love. Why not 
you?” 


“If you will not interrupt me, 
Senor Victor,” Mariquita finally 
found an opportunity to say, “I will 
tell you. I have long felt that this 
was coming, and I would have giv- 
en anything to have prevented it. 
But it is fate! These are my 
reasons. You are an American, I 
am a Filipina. You are of one race, 
I am of another. You hold to one 
religious belief, I profess another. 


a 


“But, Mariquita, what difference 
does all that make? I am willing 
to change my faith. Others have 
done that.”” It is plain that the in- 
fatuated fellow was ready to go to 
any lengths to win her. He did not, 
however, shake her firmness. De- 
terminedly she went on. 


“You can never cross the gulf 
that lies between us, Senor Victor, 
You have one set of ideals, I have 
another. Our education, our modes 
of thought, the way we look at 
things—all are different. I know 
we both like music and dancing and 
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singing, but these are superficial 


ties. Below the surface we are en- 
tirely unlike. It is a matter of 
fundamental racial differences. 


What true bonds can there be be- 
tween us? What will be able to 
keep us from drifting apart when 
your passion has cooled, when 

Victor was furious. “You insult 
me, Mariquita! You are unjust!” 
he exclaimed indignantly. 

“No, my friend, I do but speak 
the truth. I say to you that I have 
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thought much about these things. 
And I have watched some of my 
friends in Manila who have married 
Americans. It is thus I have de- 
termined. Like must mate with like, 
race with race. And then our chil- 
dren! Neither American or Fili- 
pinos! What would happen to 
them? No, I have decided. It can- 
not be.” Again she started for the 
house. 

Victor stopped her with another 
wild outburst of argument and 
pleading, an outburst which grad- 


ually degenerated into denuncia- 
tion and objurgation. “On your 
head be it,” he stormed. “You do 


not care what becomes of me. You 
will be responsible—cursed, cursed 


(Continued on Page 253) 
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A HOME IN THE DESERT 
(Continued from Page 250) 


her breath came in strangled sobs 
as she said: 

“My baby, my little baby girl! I 
feared she was dead! I tried to 
make myself think she was safe 
and warm somewhere, but I was 
wild with anguish. I won’t waken 
her, I know she needs the sleep. 
But I must see her now, oh, quickly, 
quickly !” 

Mother led the way to her room 
and we stood in hushed silence. 

It was broken by a long, glad 
cry. “Mama, Mama, don’t cry. I 
was lost, but now I’m _ found. 
Everything is all right!” 

At last they all came into the 
kitchen. Verna was dressed and 
smiling happily, apparently none 
the worse for her experience. Her 
mother held her closely by the 
hand, as if she feared losing her 
_ again. 

We children crowded against her 
in a babble of questions. And 
mother said: “Hush, be still, chil- 
dren. She can’t hear herself think 
in such a noise, to say nothing of 
speaking and telling us how it 
happened.” 

We forced ourselves into silence 
and Verna began hurriedly, looking 
up at her mother as if she alone 
mattered: “I'll tell you just how I 
got lost, Mama. I came home from 
school, same as ever, in the buggy. 
We were a little late, ‘cause Jimmy 
got kept in after school for whis- 
pering. It began to storm just be- 
fore we reached our gate, and it 
was awful cold. They stopped to 
let me out, and as I put my hand 
on our gate to open it my spelling 
lesson blew away. 

“It was the first time that I’d got 
a hundred. You know how awful 
hard ’tis for me to spell. I was so 
proud I held the sheet in my hand 
all the way home, to show it to you 
and Papa soon as ever I opened the 
door. ‘Cause you’re both so proud 
of any hundred I get in anything.” 

“The sheet fluttered ahead of me, 
just beyond reach of my fingers, 
across the ditch and in under the 
fence. I crawled after it carefully 
as I could be, so I wouldn’t tear my 
coat on the wire. I was just almost 
grabbing it, when the wind whirled 
it away again. But at last I caught 
it, and turned around to go home. 

“And oh, the air was so thick 
with snow I couldn’t see a thing. 
Our house wasn’t anywhere a-tall! 
And it was so cold, the wind blew 
and blew, just like it wanted to tear 
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me to pieces. I cried and called, but 
nobody came, and I was so scared! 
I ran and ran, and tumbled down 
and skinned both my knees. Oh, 
how it hurt! 

“And by and by, after ever so 
long, I ran into a big straw stack. 
It was black as night, and I made 
a nest on the side away from the 
wind, and pulled the straw all over 
me, and I wasn’t quite so cold, but I 
shivered and shivered. I wanted 
you so, Mama, Mama!” She paused 
a moment and clung to her mother 
with tight arms, kissing her over 
and over. 

I was anxious to hear the rest of 
the story and said: 

“What happened after that? 
How did you get to our house, 
Verna?” 

She was thoughful for a long 
moment, then she said slowly: 

“Why, a dog made me come. [| 
had said my prayers, ‘Now I lay me 
down-’” 

“We say the Lord’s prayer,” I 
interrupted. Mother frowned at me 
sternly and said: “Be still!” 

Verna continued: “I went to 
sleep and then woke up again, and 
cried some more. And all at once a 
cold nose poked my face, and a 
warm tongue began to lick my 
cheek. I screamed, and then a dog 
cuddled up to me and _ whined 
softly, and I wasn’t afraid, he 
seemed so friendly. I put my arms 
around his neck, and said, ‘O dog- 
gie, I’m so glad you came, stay 
right here with me till morning.’” 

“But the dog just kept kind of 
pushing me out of my nest in the 
straw, and whining all the time. It 
seemed to me he was trying to say 
that if I’d follow him he would take 
me home. But I was afraid to leave 
the stack and go away. He just 
kept pushing, and I’d move a little, 
till by and by we were both clear 
out in the storm! I kept tight hold 
of the dog, and he barked and 
barked, ever so loud, like he was 
calling some one to come and help 
us.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t a he!” I exclaimed 
quickly. “Why, that was Topsy, 
our very own dog. I heard her just 
barking like everything last night, 
and I thought it was a coyote all 
the time. One did howl. And just 
think, it was you she was barking 
for!” 

Mother placed her hand firmly 
over my mouth. ‘ ‘Do be  sstill, 
Reva,” she said. “You talk entirely 
too much.” She smiled at Verna: 

“Go on with your story, dear. I'll 
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keep her mouth covered so she can’t 
interrupt you again.” 

Verna shook her head. “Why, it 
seems like I don’t ’member very 
much more. I kept falling down all 
the time, and the dog would push at 
me till I’d get up, and stayed so 
close I wasn’t afraid a-tall. And 
by and by I saw a light shining 
right out at me, and I felt a house, 
and found a door, and knocked. 
And then I don’t know anything 
more that happened until this morn- 
ing. I guess I was so tired that I 
went right to sleep on your door- 
step.” 

She smiled at mother, who bent 
and kissed her tenderly as she said: 

“Topsy is the best dog in all the 
world. She seems almost human. 
She has helped me take care of the 
children for so long that she feels 
she is responsible, too. She loves any 
child that is not cross to her.” 

“Where is she?” Mrs. Gilbert ex- 
claimed. “That wonderful dog, I 
must thank her.” 

I sprang to the door and called 
loudly, “Topsy! Topsy! Come 
here.” 

An instant later she bounded in 
at the door and licked my face and 
hands. Mrs. Gilbert put her arms 
about the dog’s neck, and laid her 
face close against the shaggy, gray- 
blue hair. Then she took the head 
in her hands and kissed Topsy 
solemnly, between her beautiful 
brown eyes. 

Not to be outdone in caressing 
our very own dog, we children 
crowded close and added our en- 
dearments. Topsy was showered 
with loving caresses from the tip 
of her nose, to the tip of her waving 


tail. 


(Continued on Page 254) 
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MY TEMPLE 


I knelt before the altar white 

In dim cathedral’s candle-light, 
And with a soul all scar and stain 
I tried to find my God again. 


Before my eyes were painting rare, 
And statues wonder-carved were there, 
Those marble lips of Christ were cold, 
And so the tones the organ rolled, 


I tried to pray and bowed my head, 

But heard the choir’s chant instead— 

And stifling incense odor seemed, 

Through painted panes no_ sunlight 
gleamed. 


I could not feel that God was there, 
And softly left the house of prayer 
To seek a stream that well I knew 
Beside whose banks a forest grew. 


The whole of that vast wood was mine— 

The broad-branched oak and looping 
vine, 

And there the radiant goldenrod 

Flung out the very breath of God. 


The mocking bird sent out his call, 
The sun gleamed on a waterfall; 

The willow bent to kiss the stream 
And soft winds whispered in a dream. 


Then came a thought of Him who willed; 
And tempest of the wave was stilled. 
Who found the mountains and the sea 
Fit temple e’en for such as He! 


His Temple arched was with the sky, 
So in His Temple worshipped I, 
Who cared not for the altar fine— 
With marble statue, incense, wine. 


And here I found that I could pray, 
God drew my burdens all away, 
He sent His message by the breeze, 
I found my God beneath the trees! 


CARRIE KERNER. 





THE COMEBACK 
(Continued from Page 251) 


pride ” To what lengths he 
might have gone, but that Mari- 
quita stopped him, there is no say- 
ing. “You are unjust,” she proudly 
said, “but it does not matter. I am 
sorry.” 


With her head held erect, and her 
eyes scornful though troubled, she 
swept past him. Victor stared 
dazedly at her receding form for a 
moment, then, as one who has re- 
ceived a stunning blow, he stag- 
gered out into the night. 


T WAS my intention to end my 

story here, but when I showed 
it to my friend, Major Green, who 
had told me this tale, he was openly 
scornful of me. “What!” he mocked, 
“don’t you know any more about 
the rules of writing than that? 
You a college teacher? Can’t you 
see that your readers will want to 
know what became of Victor and 
Mariquita? Finish the story!” 
In vain I argued that each reader 
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would end the story to suit himself 
anyhow, that the realist would have 
his ending, the romanticist his. 
Still he insisted that the tale be 
really completed. This obstinate in- 
sistence of his, in spite of all argu- 
ment and logic, finally irritated me 
to such an extent that I told him 
to go to the devil and finish it him- 
self if he wanted to. 

“Well, I will,” he shouted. “Facts 
are facts, and people are entitled to 
know them.” So I shall let the 
Major tell the rest of the story, 


though I shall probably be forced 
to expurgate his account. An old 
volunteer officer who has spent most 
of his twenty or more years of 
Philippine residence in the bosque, 
he was not exactly careful of his 
language. No! On second thoughts, 
I have decided to brave the Major’s 
wrath and let each reader make his 
own ending. If he has followed 
carefully the development of Victor 
Ward’s character, he will un- 


doubtedly be right in his guess. 
After all, character is destiny. 
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A HOME IN THE DESERT 
(Continued from Page 252) 


She enjoyed it immensely, emit- 
ting sharp, staccato yelps of delight. 
Bedlam reigned, until mother sent 
her outdoors again. 


“We must have breakfast now. 
Father will take you and Verna 
home in the sleigh, Mrs. Gilbert. 
He has to gd to town early this 
morning. Your husband knows that 
all is well, so he won’t worry. We 
are going to have some buckwheat 
cakes, made from flour of our own 
crop, home-made sausage and maple 
syrup that came from my old home 
in Ohio.” 

She placed the coffee pot on the 
front of the stove where it sent 
forth an enticing fragrance. She 
called father and the hired man, 
and said: 

“Sit down at the table, every one. 
The girls will take turns cooking 
the griddle cakes. They are used to 
that work.” 

The smoke from the griddle rose 
blue and hot, as the cakes were 
turned rapidly, from long experi- 
ence. Ella cooked and I carried to 
the table, and the piles seemed to 
dissolve as in thin air. We began 
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to think they never, never would 
get done eating, so we could have 
our turn. 

But at last father left to get his 
team, the hired man to feed the 
sheep, and the rest went into the 
sitting room. Ella and I consumed 
the mangled remains of the break- 
fast, and since mother was not 
looking we poured syrup in great 
abundance on our plates. The cakes 
swam merrily in a maple sea. 

“Gee, it’s good,” we remarked, as 
we conveyed small particles of grid- 
dle cakes, with an abundance of 
maple syrup that required a spoon, 
into our eager mouths. 

Mrs. Gilbert and Verna returned, 
wrapped to their ears, and mother 
was saying in pleased surprise: 

“T had no idea that you folks 
were Unitarians. I’m so glad. You 
must attend the next meeting of the 
Unity Circle with me. Father put 
the wagon box on runners, so there 
is plenty of room for all. I’m com- 
ing over to see you very soon.” 

The creaking of the snow an- 
nounced the sleigh. They went out 
and stepped into the wagon box, 
half filled with clean, bright straw, 
and cuddled down under a buffalo 
robe. 
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“Are you sure you won't be 
cold?” Mother called anxiously. 

They smiled, waved their hands, 
and were on their way. 

It was Saturday, and the washing 
was waiting. We put the copper 
boiler on the stove, filled with 
water and tiny particles of soap, 
and got out the tubs, talking eagerly 
of the wonderful night adventure of 
Verna. She had attained an im- 


- portance in our eyes that raised her 


to a position of great distinction. 

The sun shone brilliantly and the 
sky was a dazzling blue. And 
despite the washing, which we 
hated always, the world seemed 
very delightful, and a good place 
in which to be. 

Ella said thoughtfully: “I wonder 
if it was because she said her 
prayers that od sent Topsy to 
bring her here, out of the storm?” 

“Perhaps,” Mother answered 
gravely. “God loves all children, 
and especially the good girls.” 

I pondered long on her final state- 
ment, and made many firm resolves 
as to future conduct. Possibly I 
might get lost some time myself. It 
was well to be prepared for any 
emergency. 

(Continued next Month) 
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FROM KAY’S SCRAP BOOK 
(Continued from Page 248) 


harness the electric current, and, in 
fact, produce it at will. 

So we get the proposition: First 
we fear nature; next, in degree, we 
understand nature; then we mani- 
pulate nature and think for her; and 
finally we control nature. 

The desire of nature is to produce 
a seeing eye and an understanding 
heart, and nature never yet betrayed 
the heart that loved her. 

It is nature that plants in the 
mother-heart the love that is for- 
ever loyal, that cares for the un- 
born babe, feeds it, watches over it, 
fights for it, protects it, teaches and 
loves it, not only into being, but into 
manhood. And nature is with us in 
old age, and sings us to sleep with 
a lullaby, as we dream again the 
dreams of childhood. 

At times man has substituted his 
intellect for nature’s promptings. 
Intellect is a bright blade, newly 
discovered, which so far man has 
not fully accustomed himself to. 
And so, instead of using intellect 
for his advancement, he has used it 
to his disadvantage and has cut 
himself with the tool that was de- 
signed to serve him. 

Nature rewards her votaries with 
every blessing. She penalizes those 
who disregard her, flout her, and 
despise her, and for them misery 
and woe await. And these things 
are now being proclaimed from all 
pulpits, and all schools and colleges. 

This general reverence of nature, 
now everywhere in evidence, is 
slowly but surely evolving a new 
race. It presages that nature's wish 
to be loved and understood will 
eventually be achieved. 

What man’s life will be when, as 
a people, we have studied the laws 
of nature and learned to obey them 
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automatically and through habit no 
man can possibly say. And, when, 
at last, nature has produced a be- 
ing that is a part of herself and yet 
seemingly stands outside herself 
and understands her and loves her, 
the object of the universe, seem- 
ingly, will have been attained. 

A complete understanding of 
nature would be Omnipotence. A 
man is a god in the chrysalis. “And 
it doth not yet appear what he shall 
be.” 





’'VE HAD MY DREAMS 


What matter that the day is done— 
The sun’s last beams 

Have paled and faded, one by one? 
I’ve had my dreams! 


What matter if the night ahead 
Shows fitful gleams 

Of spectral lights—and shades of dread? 
I’ve had my dreams! 


I’ve had my dreams—so vivid, clear, 
It truly seems 

They’re with me yet, to bless and cheer, 
I’ve had my dreams! 


Eweet day-dreams—free from moil and 
fret! 


And now Fate deems 
Me quite unworthy of them; yet— 
I’ve had my dreams! 


Fond dreams of wealth, and love and 
fame, 


And fruitful schemes! 
I’ve won—and lost—and won the game; 
I’ve had my dreams! 
—James Ball Naylor. 
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HAVE been in mid ocean on a 

mighty vessel when a storm ap- 
proached. I have seen the lightning 
flash and heard the great artillery 
of God, I have seen the mighty ship 
writhe and twist, felt her tremble in 
her battle with the waves, and I 
have known this was great. I have 
gone far down in the earth and 
seen its treasures and listened to 
the voiceless silence of its mighty 
depths, and I have known this was 
great. I have crossed the rugged 
Alps, and in imagination’s fancy 
saw the mighty Hamilcar and 
heard him swear young Hannibal 
in eternal vengeance against his 
country’s foe, and I have known 
this was great. I have crossed vine 
covered France into sunny Italy to 
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ancient Rome where Cataline con- 
spired and Ceasar fought, and, 
standing on the ruins where Cicero 
addressed the multitudes beneath 
the Colosseum’s roofless walls, I 
have known this was great. But the 
greatest thing I have ever seen and 
the grandest thing this side of the 
throne of the eternal God, is an 
American citizen clothed with the 
honors of the law—inspired with 
the memory of his fathers, who de- 
clared that “This is government of 
laws and not of men” sworn to do 
his duty and doing it without sym- 
pathy, passion or prejudice, too 
proud to wrong a defendant, too 
honest to deceive the state. 

—Hon. Geo. Wm. Egan. 
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THE SLACKER 
(Continued from Page 235) 


down the mountain side into the 
pathway of those leaping roaring 
pillars of fire. 

The smoke had thickened, but 
the flames helped to light up the 
forest and the trail was more dis- 
tinct than when I had traveled it 
shortly before. I did not meet with 
any difficulties until I reached the 
valley and was directly in the path- 
way of the approaching conflagra- 
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tion. The smoke became so thick 
as to affect my breathing and my 
eyes smarted and filled with tears, 
dimming my vision. 

Animals continually crossed my 
path, and once a bobcat snarled and 
spit at me as we almost collided, 
but neither stopped; then I ran into 
a bear that stood bewildered in the 
trail, and just missed being hit by 
its vicious front paw. that was 
thrust at me. Once I stumbled 
upon and fell over an animal that 
lay panting and exhausted in my 
way, and answered its cry of alarm 
with an exclamation of surprise. 
But it never occurred to me to turn 
back and reach a place of safety. 
My mind was centered upon res- 
cuing my companion in the cabin, 
and for that purpose I was deter- 
mined to continue on. 

The roar of the advancing flames 
and the crash of falling trees grew 
louder, and the smoke thicker, and 
soon I realized that I could not go 
back, even if I would, as the fire 
would engulf ‘me before I could 
regain the mountain. My only hope 


was to reach the river and as I-came . 


nearer to that haven of safety I 
realized that the flames were ad- 
vancing more rapidly near the river; 
being urged on by a _ stronger 
breeze. Cinders and blazing twigs 
were falling around me, and once 
I found my clothing on fire, and 
had to roll on the ground for a frac- 
tion of a minute to extinguish the 
flames. 

Finally, when it seemed that I 
could go no further, choking and 
almost blinded, I reached the river, 
into which I could plunge and 
swim to safety. The _ tree-tops 
above me were swaying and burst- 
ing into flames, the heat was 
scorching, but the waters of the 
river looked cool and inviting. My 
companion, however, that I had 
started out to rescue, was several 
rods above in the cabin; the roof 
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of which was already in flames and 
fire was above and almost all 
around me. But I did not stop to 
decide what I should do. I had 
started from my place of safety on 
the mountain to rescue my dog, and 
I was still undaunted. The thrill 
of battle, the desire to do or die 
possessed me and within a few 
minutes, with scorched clothing 
and blistered face and hands I and 
my companion, a cur dog that I 
had rescued—were in the cool 
waters of the river together swim- 
ming for the further shore. 


OR some time after reaching 

that shore, I lay stretched 
upon the bank watching the flames 
across the river,—and_ thinking. 
And as I lay absorbed in thought I 
had a vision of the world aflame, 
and millions of men struggling to 
subdue the conflagration. I saw 
them struggle, fall and die, and as 
they fell others rushed in to take 
their places; and I saw that until 
those flames were subdued there 
would be no peace. Then my lips 
closed tight; my hands clenched, 
and I rose to my feet. 

“Come on old chap,” I said, ad- 
dressing my companion, “we must 
be going,” and I started down the 
river. 

Three days later I and my dog 
walked into the village, where some 
four months previous I purchased 
a boat and supplies. My hair was 
singed, my face and hands blistered 
and my clothing scorched; but my 
shoulders were thrown back and 
my head erect. At the recruiting 
office I signed my name with a firm 
hand and with a look of determina- 
tion in my eyes. 

“Occupation,” tersely questioned 
the recruiting sergeant, with a 
touch of the ‘brogue of the ould 
sod’ in his voice. 

“Fire fighter,” I answered. 

“You look it me boy,” returned 
the sergeant, carefully looking me 
over. “What branch of service do 
you want to get into?” 

“Any branch where I can get the 
most action and the best results,” 
I promptly answered. 

“Begorra, you're the kind your 
Uncle Sam is looking for,” returned 
my interrogator. Then turning to 
the orderly at the desk, he con- 
tinued, “An American Eagle for the 
Aviation Corps.” 

And I had enlisted to fight for 
democracy and humanity to do 
my bit toward extinguishing the 
conflagration that was threatening 
civilization. 
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